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Public Convenience 
VERY COMMUNITY of any size in the United 


States has a bus or trolley car system to pro- 
vide transportation for the public. In the mornings 
and in the evenings 'the vehicles are well filled with 
people going to or from work. In more than one 
city this rush-hour traffic is an acute problem. 

Standing room only is the 
rule. 

But at other periods of 
the day and night these ve- 
~~ are only infrequent- 

a ly filled. At times there 
are only a scattered hand- 
ful of patrons. Statistics 
would doubtless show that 

for the most of the hours of service the nation’s 
local public transportation systems operate at a 
loss. It would be more economical and certainly 
profitable to operate buses and trolley cars only 
during the rush hours or when high load factors 
were assured. 

Yet no one would think of permitting this public 
transportation system to operate only during the 
morning and evening rush hours. To serve the 
community adequately it must start its vehicles 
early in the morning when the very first few pas- 
sengers are going to work. It must operate during 
the dull morning and afternoon periods. It must 
continue to operate until a late hour at night. The 
only concession permitted to the operating com- 
pany is less frequent schedules during the dull 
hours—but not as infrequent, of course, as the com- 
pany would like. 

During the earlier days of the motor vehicle a 
few enterprising individuals in just about every 
community of the country started competing with 
the trolley cars by using “jitneys.” These “jitneys’ 
loaded up in the outskirts and high-tailed it down- 
town in the morning rush hours, usually on an ex- 
press pattern to pass up intermediate stops, and 
usually beating the trolley schedules and often 
undercutting the trolley fares. In the evening they 
did a wonderful business out-bound. 

In time these “jitneys” were eliminated or at least 
removed from directly competing routes. Why? 
They were doing an excellent service for some of 
the public, and some of the public patronized them. 
Yet anyone with a grain of sense realized that the 
community had to make a choice of whether it 
wanted a sound local transport system operating 

(Turn to Page 6) 





‘Salesman Jim’ of Capital Airlines 


James W. Austin, vice president-traffic and sales for Capital 
Airlines, in three short years has won industry-wide recognition 
for an outstanding job of merchandising air transportation. Austin's 
department has introduced a fresh approach to airline selling, 
carried through with the most concentrated advertising campaign 

in the company’s history. (See story page 52). 
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GREAT FOR 
LIGHT PLANES! 


A DETERGENT- 
DISPERSANT OIL! 


Proved by 10 
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KEEP LIGHT PLANE engines in clean condition for fine 
performance—with Esso Aviation Oil! 


IT’S MADE FROM high quality base stock ... and it’s 
a detergent-dispersant type aviation lubricant that 
performs a remarkable cleaning action as it lubri- 
cates. When oil is changed, suspended carbon and 
sludge drains out of the engine! 


PROVED by tests run both in America’s largest avia- 
tion petroleum laboratories and by a leading man- 
ufacturer of light plane engines —as well as by years 
of actual use in gruelling operations, under extreme 
temperatures. 


NEXT TIME you change oil, change to the oil that 
helps improve the operating condition of light 
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plane engines— ESSO AVIATION OIL! It’s avail- 
able in grades HD 55, HD 65, HD 80 at airports 
from Maine to Texas... 
famous Esso Winged Oval. 
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Cross-Wind landing wheels caster 
through 15° arc on either side, 
permitting ship to weathervane 
automatically into reiative wind 
as wheels roll directly down the 
runway. 
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Now approved for DC=3’s—The Goodyear CROSS Landing Wheel 
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News in Brief 


Extension of the family fare plan from June 30 for an 
additional nine months to Mar. 30, 1950, has been re- 
quested by 16 trunk and feederlines. If approved by 
CAB, it would be third extension of plan successfully 
pioneered by American Airlines last fall. 





Separation of mail pay from subsidy elements in mail 
rate awards is subject of S.J. Res. 92 introduced in the 
Senate by Sen. Edwin Johnson (D., Colo.) on May 16. 
Bill would authorize appropriation of not more than 
$300,000 for the study, would require report from CAB 
on the matter by Mar. 1, 1950. C. E. Woolman, president 
of Delta Air Lines, last week told the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee that he could not 
urge too strongly against splitting of mail compensation 
into different categories. Woolman declared there would 
have to be as many different rates of service pay as there 
are carriers, routes, changing seasons and conditions. 


Los Angeles Airways has applied to CAB for perma- 
nent certificate authorizing carriage of passengers by 
helicopter, in addition to mail and property. LAA points 
out that it is fast approaching the maximum capacity of 
present equipment (5 Sikorsky S-51’s), and that exten- 
sion of certificate is needed to plan for acquisition of 
new and larger craft. Company states that armed 
services are interested in carrier’s studies with rotary 
wing aircraft and have expressed willingness to partici- 
pate, provided operations will be continued long enough 
to accomplish the objectives. 


Trans-Pacific Airlines, which was certificated last No- 
vember for service in the Hawaiian Islands, was planning 
to begin scheduled operations about June 1. Carrier will 
be serving Honolulu, Hoolehua, Maalaea, Upolu Point, 
and Hilo, using four DC-3’s. 


Pan American Airways and Northwest Airlines on 
May 16 announced suspension of all flights to and from 
Shanghai “in the interests of safe operation.” Each line 
left a station traffic manager in the besieged city and 
has evacuated all other personnel. 


Pan American Airways will operate once-a-week extra- 
fare luxury Stratocruiser service between New York and 
London, beginning June 10. Sleeperette service will be 
available at no charge, and 17 regular berths at $25 each. 
Flight fare will be $10 more than regular $350 one-way 
rate. Seven-course dinners will be served and cocktails 
will be on the house. 


The charge that Communists are moving in on USS. 
airlines was made public May 18 in a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the international executive board of the 
Transport Workers Union and presented to CIO leaders. 
Drafted under guidance of Mike Quill, TWU boss, the 
resolution was said to be the toughest anti-Communist 
statement to date from a CIO leader. Resolution called 
for a seven-man CIO committee to investigate “every 
phase of Communist party sabotage within TWU airlines 
division, and if necessary to report on complete re- 
organization plans designed to exclude the Kremlin er- 
rand boys.” 


Gasoline tax in Hawaii is being cut from 5c to 4c per 
gallon under compromise reached by the legislature. The 
airlines sought reduction to 2c. 


Colombia plans to replace passport and visa require- 
ments for vacationists with a simple tourist card, which 
will be available to citizens of any nation with which 
Colombia maintains diplomatic or consular relations. 


Braniff Airways has signed a five-year air mail contract 
with government of Ecuador, first such contract on its 
international route. Braniff will carry Ecuadorian mail 
and packages southbound to Peru, Bolivia and Brazil, and 
north to Panama. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Among the Airlines 


Awaited with interest is Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration’s study on airline competition. 
Present hope is that manuscript will be completed by 
July 1 and that it will be published during the sum- 
mer ... Airlines hoping for repeal of 15% transporta- 
tion tax will watch with interest a bill (S. 1908) in- 
troduced by two Senators to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code by levying a tax on amounts paid outside the U. 
S. for transportation beginning in the U. S. This would 
hit at present practice of buying tax-free tickets in 
Canada and Mexico—a practice that observers believed 
was increasing chances for repeal of U. S. tax. Authors 
are Sen. J. Howard McGrath (D., R.I.) and Owen 
Brewster (R., Me.). 

Noticeable in recent upswing of airline traffic is public 
preference for fastest service. On transcontinental routes, 
preference is for DC-6’s and Constellations. DC-3’s 
are suffering when other planes are available, except 
where price is a factor. . TWA is trying to work out 
arrangements to acquire some more Constellations on 
a “pay as you go” basis. It needs them on international 
routes. For example, next year is the Catholic Holy 
Year, and U. S.-Rome traffic is expected to hit an 
all time high. 

Western Air Lines believes that if it can maintain 
present level of costs and mail rates, it has a good 
chance of showing a net profit this year with a 51% 
load factor High density seating (up to 104 per 
plane) in some of its Boeing Stratocruisers is reported 
under consideration by Pan American Airways... CIO’s 
executive board has claimed U. S. international air- 
lines operate under a “short crew policy.” It wants 
in each crew a pilot, co-pilot, flight engineer, flight 
radio officer and navigator, and adopted a resolution 
supporting Senate bill 1768 which would implement its 
demands. 


Feederlines 


CAB’s show cause order to Trans-Texas Airways to 
give evidence why it should not cease operations in 
May, 1950, may have named Pioneer Air Lines to take 
over a major portion of TTA’s routes, but Pioneer in- 
tends to work to keep its fellow feederline in busi- 
ness, says Robert J. Smith, Pioneer president 
S. J. Solomon, who has been representing Roscoe Turner 
in Washington, states that necessary equipment and 
financing will be available to Turner to enable him 
to start his feederline by July 1. Solomon isn’t ready 
to reveal details . . . Another feederline, Southern Air- 
ways, was to start operations June 1. 


Railroad Advertising 


Railroads are hitting directly at air travel in adver- 
tisements (there have been reports, incidentally, that 
some major roads are considering lower coach fares). 
Chicago and North Western published a “check list” 
in a recent ad. Single item checked for air travel: 
“faster.” Checked in favor of rail travel were: lower 
coach fares, more dependable in any weather, more 
liberal baggage allowance, coach accommodations always 
available, wider range of schedules from the “heart 
of town,” convenient downtown stations, greater com- 
fort (“plenty of room to walk around and relax’), and 
children up to five years of age free .. . Great Northern 
took a very dim view of Northwest Airlines’ ads which 
it said compared air coach fares with rail plus Pullman, 
instead of with rail coach. GN took large ads, under 
the heading “No Seats in the Baggage Car,” obviously 
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referring to NWA’s combination passenger-cargo DC-4’s 
(but saying nothing about the comfortable seats). Ad 
accused airlines of “bamboozling” the public with “mis 
leading” comparisons. Milwaukee Road also adve! 
tised, stating that rail coach is cheaper than fares on 
“cargo” planes. Meanwhile, NWA was reporting satis- 
factory load factors on its coach service 


Trans-Atlantic Traffic 

The three U. S. trans-Atlantic airlines in first four 
months of this year carried 70‘% of the passengers 
traveling between the U. S. and European points in 
both directions, 70% of the cargo, and 77% of the mail, 
according to reliable sources. The three lines—Pan 
American, American Overseas, and TWA—operated 73% 
of the passenger flights and 88% of the all-cargo flights 
During the four-month period, traffic in both directions 
amounted to 55,906 passengers—26,132 eastbound, 29,774 
westbound 


Navy and Air Travel 

The Navy is quietly considering a change in its travel 
rules which, if made, can mean a substantial amount of 
business for the scheduled airlines. Whereas present 
rules result in most personnel using the train, the new 
proposal would take into consideration per diem sav- 
ings, time savings and salary. If savings were sufficient, 
air travel would be issued 


Diplomatic 


Argentine government’s decree nationalizing FAMA, 
its international airline, and three domestic airlines 
(government policy is to assume control of all “public 
services”) is expected to mean further delay in con 
summation of a route annex to U.S.-Argentine bilateral 
aviation agreement. The three domestics, which were 
“mixed” companies (both government and private par- 
ticipation), are Aeroposta Argentina, ZONDA and ALFA. 
U. S. will probably wait and see whether nationaliza- 
tion has any effect on Argentine policy toward routes 
The bilateral was signed after negotiations by James 
Landis when he was CAB chairman, but there’s never 
been agreement on routes to be flown by U.S. and 
Argentine airlines. Just before nationalization, Argen- 
tina submitted a new route proposal. State Depart- 
ment isn’t saying what it contains Internationa! 
Civil Aviation Organization has asked member states 
what they think about making another attempt to 
work out a multilateral civil aviation convention. U.S 
airlines are cool to the idea 


Advice on Insurance 


Insurance agents who may have been wondering about 
the aviation market have been advised by Associated 
Aviation Underwriters to forget the fact that fewer 
two-place planes are being built this year (“few were 
being insured and those, in many cases, were unaccept 
able”) and to concentrate on other markets. There are 
(1) executive-type planes (“they are, almost without 
exception, insured for their full value and with high 
limits of public liability, passenger liability and prop 
erty damage,” also compensation on the pilot), (2) fixed 
base liability coverages for the airport operator, 
hangar-keeper or repair shop operator, and (3) avia 
tion eccident coverage. Says AAU: forget the “over 
selling which was done in 1946 and 1947 and the more 
glamorous phases of aviation and settle down to develop 
the business that is available 








EDITORIAL 


(CONTINUED FROM FAGE 1) 





from early morning until late at night in a!l parts 
of town, for the overall benefit of everyone in the 
community, or whether it wanted a chaotic condi- 
tion serving only a portion of the community and 
bankrupting the public utility in favor of a rush- 
hour peak-load high-density jitney system that op- 
erated only when the loads were good and profitable. 

There isn’t a public transportation system in the 
country that couldn’t cut its price sharply by trim- 
ming its operations to service only the high-density 
long-haul traffic at peak periods. It could dispense 
with much equipment, fire a lot of personnel, forget 
about ordering new equipment and just do a bang- 
up job of loading up on the heavily traveled routes 
at the operator’s economic convenience. But it 
wouldn’t be performing a public service and it 
wouldn’t be a public utility. 

There has been no more nonsense ever written 
about aviation than has appeared recently in some 
of the aviation trade press and national magazines 
about the non-scheduled low-fare passenger opera- 
tions across the country. The analogy between this 
non-sked service with its skeletonized organizations, 
undependability and rush-hour psychosis, and the 
early hectic days of jitney buses in most American 
communities, is very close and very apt. 

The worst blow that could fall on a non-sked 
operator would be for the CAB to grant him a 
permanent certificate to operate between San 
Francisco/Los Angeles and New York City, but with 
22 intermediate points to serve and a condition that 
each of the intermediate points receive a minimum 
of two flights each way per day. 

The non-sked operator, who is the most heavily- 
subsidized operator in the aviation picture today 
by reason of the equipment and personnel training 
provided largely at taxpayer’s expense, would then 
be faced with a series of challenging problems. 
Among the first would be the hiring of station per- 
sonnel and setting up the stations. A teletype system 
coast-to-coast would be essential. Traffic men, dis- 
patchers, communications people, clerks, counter- 
men, etc., would have to be hired not only for three 
shifts per day in many instances, but for seven days 
a week as well. 

Negotiations would have to be carried on with 24 
airports because the non-sked would be a full- 
fledged public utility. In addition to landing rights 
there would be space for counters, communications 
men, and the like. Ramp equipment would have to 
be bought or built. Before very long the various 
unions would be sitting on the doorstep to negotiate 
fair wage and working agreements on a par with 
his transcontinental competitors. 

Having acquired C-47’s and C-54’s at a fraction 
on the dollar from surplus stocks (when only 
veterans could buy the equipment), our “non-sked” 
would soon find the need for additional equipment. 
It would not be long until competitively he began 
to feel the need of new aircraft, new engines and 
new parts. Equipping an airline runs quite high in 
the millions and the money doesn’t come easily. 

Before long the non-sked would have to have 
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some vice presidents to handle local problems and 
the expanded personnel and operations. The ac- 
counting department would begin to grow. The 
Post Office would be squawking because several 
departures at major terminals didn’t fit into the mail 
pattern. A state legislature would pile on a heavy 
tax in the midst of the route. Some serious mainte- 
nance trouble would necessitate hiring expensive 
engineers and they’d have to be traveling to con- 
ferences at company expense to get at the root of 
the trouble. Joining the ATA, Air Cargo, Inc., and 
Arinc, all costs money and takes time. Before long 
our former non-sked is involved in ten different 
CAB cases of one sort or another and the lawyers 
eating up the revenues pretty fast. 


One of the worst headaches would be the fare 
business. Our non-sked was told by the CAB that 
he was expected to continue the low-fare service, 
of course, since the non-sked had not stinted in 
his promises of what he could do. But the headaches 
in interline agreements, equalizing of fares, selling 
connecting space and effecting good connections 
coast te coast, were something terrific. And the de- 
preciation cost on the new aircraft, that new mainte- 
nance hangar and those other capital expenditures! 
Something awful. And 18 of the 22 intermediate 
stops were raising holy ned either about the sched- 
ule timing or the lack of service. Our operator was 
no longer his own master operating at his own con- 
venience—he was a full-fledged servant of the 
people. 

We read the other day that “the public” was 
“demanding” or going to demand non-sked low- 
fare service, but from all we can gather “the public” 
is principally a group of people either in two cities 
on the west coast or in New York. The American 
public lives other places besides those big cities. If 
we are thinking in terms of a national air transport 
service we have to think of the El Pasos, the Char- 
lottes, the Omahas, the Amarillos and hundreds of 
other points. And the price to the public for doing 
an over-all service job to the nation is not deter- 
mined by the rush-hour long-haul high-density 
routes, but an equalization of the whole picture. 


It is perfectly true that there is a much bigger 
market awaiting the airlines in the lower fare 
brackets. It is perfectly true that air fares must 
come down. It is all too true, also, that some airlines 
haven’t really begun to reduce their day-to-day 
expenses. But the way to reach the goal of lower 
fares is not to dilute the high-density pay traffic 
which supports the less profitable services, but to 
attack the problem nationally and across the board. 
There is nothing mysterious about the choice to be 
made, either we scrap the bulk of airline services 
and concentrate exclusively on high-density long- 
haul routes with depreciated airplanes, or we con- 
tinue to build up a healthy air transport industry 
and give everyone a break on the fares and service 
as soon as economically possible. 

Wayne W. ParrisH. 
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Is travel one of the things your company buys? 

If so, there’s a helpful man you ought to know. He’s 
your local United Air Lines representative. Have him 
call and study the traveling your operation requires. 
Chances are he can show you some interesting 


cash savings. Like this example — typical of many 
destinations on United's route. 


ROUND TRIP, CLEVELAND TO NEW YORK 





Ist Class United 

Train Fare Air Lines 
Fare $42.10 $47.70 
Lower berth 10.10 - 
15% tax 7.83 7.16 
TOTAL $60.03 $54.86 





YOUR BEST DOLLAR BUY IS WHEN YOU FLY UNITED 


PASSENGERS * MAIL © EXPRESS «+ FREIGHT * PARCEL POST 
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But the greatest economy is more efficient use of time. 
What's a day worth in salary of the average person 
who travels for your company? On United — the only 
airline that links the East, Midwest, all the Pacific 
Coast, and Hawaii — several days can be gained on a 
cross-country trip, several hours on inter-city flights. 
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The speedy Martin Mercator patrol plane seeks out its quarry 
over long distances. Flashes in like a skilled boxer. Slams home its 
slugger blows. Then lights out at top speed. Most elusive aircraft 
of its kind ever built, this Navy patrol plane has fighter-type ma- 
neuverability—with a high rate of roll—a high rate of climb 

and a quick response to controls unusual for a plane of its size and 


carrying capacity! 


Its 20 mm. turrets and other armament make it a powerful 
offensive and defensive weapon. It has the cruising stamina to find 
its target and return over long distances. Two reciprocating engines 
for economical long-range power—and two jets for extra bursts 
of speed—are uniquely teamed in two nacelles. The Martin P4M 
Mercator is the first jet-powered patrol airplane— another first 


in a long line of great Martin planes that have strengthened our 


Navy’s air arm! The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3,Md. 
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AF Wastes $71 Millions 
Through Plane Cancellations 


By James J. Haccerty, Jr. 


According to our calculations, 167,848 
American taxpayers’ ill-afforded pay- 
ments were made in vain last year. The 
Air Force threw their money away 
through a poorly regulated aircraft pro- 
curement program which required re- 
peated expensive contract cancellations 
and cutbacks. 

Cancellations and procurement read- 
justments during the fiscal year 1949, 
which ends June 30, will cost the Air 
Force $71,000,000—and if you divide that 
by the average tax payment of $423 per 
capita you get the somewhat startling 
number of ill-used citizens mentioned 
above. 

In addition, this fumbling program did 
little to help the aircraft industry find a 
post-war balance. It’s difficult enough to 
keep the industry going on what money 
is available. But in a program where 
funds are shifted and contracts cut back 
and canceled without apparent rhyme or 
reason, causing manufacturers to hire 
one month and fire the next, to order 
materials one month and kill the order 
the next, and to shift work from one 
plant to another to meet the ever- 
changing work load, the result is confu- 
sion on a grand scale. 

Air Force officials mumble embar- 
rassedly that the $71,000,000 is not a total 
loss. That is only the amount reserved 
to terminate the canceled contracts, they 
say. They claim that salvage of parts 
and materials will recover a large part of 
the total and that actual cancellation 
costs will probably only be $42,734,000. 


Loss Probably Higher. This may be; 
but they admit that is only an estimate, 
and industry sources involved either di- 
rectly or indirectly will tell you that it 
is an extremely optimistic estimate of 
salvage savings. As a matter of fact, 
these same industry sources will tell you 
that the $71,000,000 set aside for termina- 
tions is also an optimistic reserve fund, 
and that the year’s cancellations may 
cost as much as $100,000,000 by the time 
the myriad subcontractors and suppliers 
figure up their damages. But whatever 


000,000. Five of these contracts were 
later canceled. 

In September, three more contracts 
with a total value of $103,600,000 were 
let. Two of the three were later canceled. 

In October a third purchase request 
was approved and the Air Force let five 
more contracts and set aside money for a 
sixth, pending determination of which 
contractor would build the plane, the 
H-10 helicopter. The H-10 allocation and 
one other contract were later scrubbed. 


Navy Record Better. Since then the 
Air Force has managed to struggle 
through with no other cancellations, but 
the damage was done: eight contracts for 
seven different plane types with a total 
value of $604,000,000 canceled at a cost 
of $71,000,000, or roughly 46% of the 
total money appropriated. By contrast, 
the Navy has canceled only three of 22 
contracts let this year, with a total value 
of $26,500,000, and at comparatively little 
cost. 

In addition, where the Air Force allo- 
cated all of its appropriated money in 
the first six months of the year, thereby 


Lecessitating cutbacks and cancellations 
when it wanted to buy a new plane type, 
the Navy, proceeding with more caution 
in its programming, still has not spent all 
of its 1949 money. 

Why do these contract cancellations 
cost so much? Well, let’s take an ex- 
ample. The Boeing B-54 contract, while 
not at all typical since it is one of the 
most expensive cancellations of all time, 
serves as an excellent illustration be- 
cause of that fact. 


Case History. The B-54 would have 
been an advanced type Superfortress, 
larger, heavier, and with Pratt and Whit- 
ney R-4360 VDT compound engines 
instead of the regular Wasp Majors. The 
Air Force let two contracts for B-54’s: 
one in June of last year for 30 planes at 
a cost of $132,300,000, and another for 13 
planes, costing $57,300,000, in September. 

In letting the contracts, however, the 
Air Force advised Boeing that it would 
be a good idea if Boeing would spread 
the work around; for Boeing was the 
“fat cat” of the industry with a backlog 
that had the other companies green with 
envy. So Boeing, anxious to please its 
best customer, laid on the subcontracts 
with a lavish hand. 

Over 100 subcontractors, accessory 
manufacturers and suppliers were given 
contracts for B-54 components and mate- 
rials. The subcontractors, in turn, let 
contracts for materials. And Pratt and 
Whitney Division of United Aircraft 
Corp., the engine manufacturer, let con- 
tracts for accessories and materials for 





Two years of service test work 


What $71,000,000 Could Do for Aviation 


The $71,000,000 wasted during the current fiscal year through short-sighted 
Air Force procurement planning and shifting policies could have been spent 
usefully on numerous worthwhile projects, a few of which are outlined below: 
In transport procurement, $71,000,000 would buy 

79 Douglas DC-6’s or 71 Lockheed Constellations or 144 Convair Liners 


In jet transport program,* $71,000,000 would permit 


Research and development on 2 experimental models 
Procurement of 10 more planes for service testing 


In long-haul air freighter program,* $71,000,000 would permit 


$33,000,000 
34,000,000 
4,000,000 


$18,000,000 


Research and development of 2 models 
Precurement of 6 planes for service testing 
Two years of service test work 
Procurement of about 50 production models 


10,800,000 
2,909,000 
38,700,000 


In lightplane field, $71,000,000 would probably develop any type of utility 


craft desired. Personal Aircraft Counsel of Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion in 1947 recommended to the Finletter Commission that there shovld 
be provided $5,009,000 annually for development of lightplanes by military 
services and additionai $5,000,000 for annual procurement of light aircraft. 


the eventual figure, it will be a lot of 
money down the drain, because of short- With helicopters, $71,000,000 would go a long way toward development 
sighted procurement planning, inconsis- of transport rotorcraft. In decade 1938-48, the Air Force spent only 
tency, and vacillating policy. $13,000,000 on helicopter development. 

Congress appropriated $1,542,000,000 for 
USAF plane procurement during fiscal 
1949. In June, 1948, the Air Force issued 
14 production contracts totaling $1,345,- 


*Figures based on recommendations of Prototype Working Group of the 
Civil Transport Aircraft Evaluation and Development Board. 
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what is probably the most complicated 
engine ever built. 

And, then, in April, 1949, the blow 
struck. The Air Force canceled the prime 
contracts. The result was disastrous. 
Boeing immediately canceled all its sub- 
contracts, and the subcontractors can- 
celed orders with suppliers. But each of 
these cancellations cost money, and 
plenty of it, for some of the companies 
had been working on the project for six 
months and were well along with it. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., for 
instance, had finished the first of 28 nose 
sections for the B-54 and the others were 
partially completed. What was to be 
done with them? The demand for B-54 
nose sections on the open market is 
pretty slim. So, in return for the more 
than $5,000,000 that Convair had spent on 
the nose sections, the Air Force got a pile 
of scrap, the salvage value of which is 
only a fraction of the expenditure. Mul- 
tiply this loss by the number of subcon- 
tractors involved (although, of course, 
most of them were working on consider- 
ably smaller contracts) and you have an 
idea of what happens when a prime con- 
tract for a new plane is killed. 


Damage Snowballs. But the damage 
doesn’t stop there. Continuing the B-54 
illustration, Boeing would have built the 
plane at its Seattle plant. The company 
maintains a large work force at Seattle 
and wants to keep it going full tilt, in 
order to be ready for future production 
orders, such as the B-52, slated to be the 
successor to the Convair B-36 in the 
heavy bomber field. 

So Boeing, faced with a work shortage, 
looked around for new jobs for Seattle. 
The company didn’t have to look far, 
since Boeing had let more subcontracts 
than any other company. The answer 
was simple—withdraw some subcontracts. 

Forthwith, Boeing canceled part of a 
power pack contract with Bell Aircraft 
Corp.; recalled some B-50, C-97 and 
Stratocruiser work from its Wichita Di- 
vision; cutback subcontracts for work on 
the B-47 six-jet bomber held by The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. and Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.’s Airplane Division. 

Convair, in its turn, having been forced 
to kill its B-54 nose section line at San 
Diego, called for the transfer of some 
B-36 component work from its Fort 
Worth plant to the San Diego plant. And 
so the snowball rolls. 

It would probably take the entire Gen- 
eral Accounting Office a couple of months 
to determine exactly what it cost to kill 
the B-54 contract. Our estimate, based 
on information obtained from reliable in- 
dustry sources, is that it will cost the 
government about $30,000,000 for the air- 
frame cancellation alone; and Pratt and 
Whitney may have to cut back its VDT 
engine program (although there has been 
no decision as yet). 

How It Happened. Are these costs 
legitimate and inevitable? Or were they 
incurred through lack of intelligent plan- 
ning? Let’s review the record and see. 

The first came in October, when the 
Air Force killed its Curtiss F-87 project. 
The F-87 was originally a four-jet- 
engine night and all-weather fighter 
almost the size of a Flying Fortress. In 
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Richter & New TACA President 


In one of last photographs taken before his 
death from cerebral hemorrhage on May 15 
(see OBITUARY, page 58), Paul E. Richter, 
one of the founders of TWA and until re- 
cently president of TACA Airways, S. A., is 
shown here on the left at a meeting of TACA 
directors in Mobile, Ala., last March. In 
center is Francis H. Inge, who on May 24 
was elected president and general counsel 
of the company. Inge is senior member of 
the legal firm of Inge, Twitty, Armbrecht, and 
Jackson, and has served on the TACA board 
and as vice president and general counsel 
for past two years. On the right is Jack 
Thornburg, executive v.p. of TACA. 





flight tests, however, it became apparent 
that the big fighter didn’t have the speed 
and maneuverability desired. So they 
decided to modify it—substitute two 
more powerful engines for the original 
four and taper the plane down a bit. 

Then, without bothering to build a 
prototype to see how this idea would 
work, the USAF issued a production or- 
der for 88 F-87A’s in May. But in Oc- 
tober, after Curtiss-Wright had been 
working on the project four months, 
boosting the cancellation costs with every 
day’s work, the project was killed. The 
money was transferred to a new night 
and all-weather fighter, Northrop F-89. 

But the experimental model of the 
F-89 had only been flying about a month, 
certainly not enough time for a complete 
evaluation of its capabilities—and the 
two-engine F-87A prototype had not 
even been completed. Who, then, was in 
a position to decide between these two 
planes? Why had the F-87A production 
order been let in the first place? 

The next cutback came in December, 
when the Air Force decided to kill plans 
for the last 100 Republic F-84’s in its 
program. This was a legitimate change 
in requirements. The Air Force had close 
to 1,000 F-84’s on order in addition to 
the last 100, and scheduled delivery dates 
overlapped those of newer, more modern 
fighters. This change in planning wasn’t 
very expensive, since no new tooling had 
been ordered—several hundred models of 
the F-84 had been built when the con- 
tract was let. 

The remaining cancellations are sub- 





ject to most of the criticism. They in- 
clude orders for 30 Northrop B-49 eight- 
jet bombers, 51 North American B-45 
four-jet bombers, 118 North American 
F-93 jet fighters (a modified F-86 pow- 
ered by an advanced model of the Brit- 
ish Nene engine), 30 Northrop C-125 
assault transports and the super-costly 
Boeing B-54 project mentioned before. 
Also canceled was an allocation for 
Kellett H-10 helicopters, but since the 
contract had never been let, no money 
was involved. 


B-36's Wanted. The reason for these 
terminations was primarily the Convair 
B-36. The Air Force wanted to order 75 
more of them, and, having spent all of 
its money, had to start chopping other 
contracts. The new interest in the B-36, 
which had been a “dead duck” only a 
few months earlier, was inspired by the 
AF finding that jet fighters are unable to 
intercept the bomber at altitudes above 
40,000 ft. The Air Force allegedly dis- 
covered this new ability of the B-36 in 
extensive interception tests conducted at 
Eglin, Fla. and Muroc, Calif. 

But here’s the catch. The Air Force 
“finalized” its procurement program for 
fiscal 1949 in early May of last year. Not 
a single, lone B-36 was included in the 
program, in spite of the fact that the 
interception tests proving the “invulner- 
ability” of the B-36 had been going on 
for about three months. 

But let’s give Air Force planners the 
benefit of the doubt. Let’s assume that 
the interception tests had not been suffi- 
ciently evaluated by May and that some 
more time was required to study the sit- 
uation. The Air Force hadn’t spent all 
of its money in May—it still had $197,- 
000,000 left, part of which it spent in 
September. But still no B-36’s. And in 
October, the last of the money was 
spent—and still no B-36’s. 


Weak Answer. It was not until the 
latter part of December that the decision 
was “finalized” to revive the B-36 pro- 
gram. The reason given at that time was 
that the President’s budget, which called 
for a 48-group Air Force, placed em- 
phasis on long-range bombing. The rea- 
son is pretty weak—anyone who has 
been exposed to Air Force propaganda 
knows that long-range bombing has 
never been subordinated by USAF. 

If the 75 B-36’s had been included in 
the program at the outset, or if money 
had been reserved for them pending a 
complete evaluation of the interception 
tests, the Air Force would have saved 
about 90% of its $71,000,000 termination 
reserve. The puzzling question is: “What 
did they find out in December that 
wasn’t known in May?” 

In defending this very program before 
Congress last year, W. Stuart Symington, 
then and now Secretary of the Air Force, 
said: “Good business practice is be- 
coming standard (in the Air Force). We 
are giving careful consideration to every 
aspect of procurement. Trained business- 
men are moving into the business jobs. 
Our system has been completely reor- 
ganized to provide greater security 
against . . irregularity.” 

Good. When does it go into effect? 
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Lockheed Plans New Cargo 


Version of Constellation 


On the design board, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. is projecting its Constella- 
tion series on into the Model L-949 in 
preparing to make use of new develop- 
ments in reciprocating power plants. 

The proposed L-949 Speedfreighter is 
an elongated cargo version of the Con- 
stellation, which would be stretched out 
an additional 18 ft. 4 in. in fuselage 
length and would have a gross takeoff 
weight of 123,000 lbs. Like the projected 
L-849 (AmerRcAN AviaTIon, Oct. 15, 
1948), the L-949 would be powered by 
the new Wright Turbo Cyclone 18 com- 
pounded engine. 

Both of these airplanes may be re- 
garded as likely projects for 1950 since 
Lockheed’s current Constellation pro- 
duction line is scheduled to extend into 
next year on several airplanes, including 
airline re-orders and the two Connies 
for the Navy. 

The L-949 represents Lockheed’s entry 
of a fast, heavy-duty transport for the 
growing air freight market to be ready 
when the latter is prepared to make 
use of it. As a matter of fact, Lockheed 
already has submitted the proposed air- 
plane and has prepared operations 
studies on its possibilities in long-range 
air freight service. 


35,000-Ib. Payload. Picking up the 
additional power and fuel economy pro- 
vided by the compounded engine, the 
L-949 would be capable of carrying a 
full space-limit payload of 35.000 Ibs. 
coast-to-coast eastbound. High head- 
wirds would require a refueling stop or 
a lessened payload in the westerly direc- 
tion. It could, however, retain its full 
capacity payload flying from Chicago to 
Los Angeles at an altitude of 20,000 ft. 
against a headwind as high as 68 mph. 

This makes the L-949 fit in with the 
desires of those air freight operators who 
feel that the big potential in the trans- 
continental air freight market can’t fully 
be realized until next morning delivery 
is attainable. 

“When the day comes that, no matter 
where you are in the United States, you 
can put in an order on one day and be 
told you'll have what you want the next 
day, then air freight will reality make 
an impact on the economy of this 
country,” is the way one air freight 
executive puts it. 

Experience has proved it is imprac- 
tical to schedule out cargo flights before 
late in the evening, 9 to 11 p.m. Reason 
is freight doesn’t become available until 
after the close of the business day. 
Similarly, experience has indicated that 
early arrival is necessary because tradi- 
tionally deliveries are started—and ex- 
pected—in the morning. Afternoon ar- 
rivals, bringing delivery the next day, 
take some of the punch out of air freight 
in competition with four-day coast-to- 
coast service by Railway Express. 


Profit Potential. The fuel economy 
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of the compounded engines, together 
with the greater space-weight capacity 
of the larger fuselage, appears to make 
the L-949’s ton-mile costs for long-range 
flights average out at a point where air 
freight could be carried profitably at 
present tariffs. Direct flying costs per 
ton-mile, based on a 100% load factor, 
are estimated at approximately 5%%c for 
a typical domestic operation. 

The L-949 would have a maximum 
cargo volume of 5,713 cu. ft., of which 
4,950 cu. ft. would be in the elongated 
main cargo compartment. It would have 
a total floor area of 1,056 sq. ft, of 
which 744 sq. ft. would be in the main 
compartment. 

Plans for the L-949 call for large load- 
ing doors both forward and aft. Forward 
door would be 72 in. by 96 in. and the 
rear door 72 in. by 109 in. 

Cruising speed of the L-949 at 20,000 
ft. after taking off at full gross of 123,000 
Ibs. would be 315 mph pulling 1650 hp 
and 275 mph using 1390 hp, the latter 
being the most economical speed. The 
Wright Turbo Cyclone 18 compounded 
engine has a takeoff rating of 3,250 hp. 

CAA minimum runway length for the 
L-949 at 123,000 lbs. would be 6,440 ft. 
Landing runway length at maximum 
landing weight of 103,000 lbs. would be 
5,700 ft. 

Aside from adding the 18 ft. 4 in. 
fuselage section and modifications re- 
quired for installation of the compounded 
engines, the L-949 would involve no 
major structural changes from Lock- 
heed’s L-749 Constellation now in serv- 
ice. Wing and empennage are of the 
same dimensions. 


Kaman Offers ‘Package’ 
Lease for Helicopters 


A helicopter lease plan to provide a 
means of service testing the recently 
certificated K-190 utility twin-rotorcraft 


has keen disclosed by Charles H. 
Kaman, president of Kaman Aircraft 
Corp. The lease package includes a 
K-190, complete insurance coverage, 


trained operating personnel, and a guar- 
anteed maintenance contract. 

Lease terms generally are $2,700 per 
month, plus $10 per flying hour. At a 
rate of 100 hours monthly, this would 
permit an average operating cost of 
$37 per hour, compared to current aver- 
age of $60-$90 based on 100-120 flying 
hours per month. 

KAC will have six K-190’s ready in 
the near future for lease under the plan. 
Kaman said he has firm commitments 
for three of the six, including a Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. flying service, a New Jersey 
farmer, and the Maine Potato Growers 
Association. Humble Oil Co. was re- 
ported interested in a pontoon version 
for oil exploration work. In addition, 
Kaman plans leases in at least two 
European countries this year. 

Kaman feels that months of operation 
under lease arrangements will enable 
him to produce a better product when 
he is prepared to offer the K-190 for 
sale in about a year. No price has been 
set on the craft, which was being 
demonstrated for members of Congress 
and governmental agencies in Washing- 
ton last week. 

The K-190 was developed at a cost of 
$425,000, well below published figures 
of $1,500,000 and $5,000,000 for other 
commercial helicopters in production to- 
day, Kaman stated. The company re- 
cently was awarded two development 
contracts by the Navy. 











Twin-Rotor 'Copter— 
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Flying in formation at Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn., 
are the world's first commercial twin-rotor helicopters. The 


twin rotorcraft, now in production at the Kaman Aircraft Corp. plant, utilize a unique 
servo type of control system, feature ease of flying and extreme maneuverability. 











Helioplane Publicity Stirs 


Mixed Industry Reaction 


There’s mixed reaction in the indus- 
try as to the effect which the Helio- 
plane will have on the lightplane market. 
Some feel that the immediate effect will 
be to retard sales. Many prospective 
customers v:'l hesitate to buy a con- 
ventional aircraft when one providing 
revolutionary performance appears to 
be so near at hand. There’s general 
agreement that it will stir the manu- 
facturers of other light aircraft to greater 
effort in improving lightplane utility. 

The Helioplane, if it meets the an- 
nounced performance, will fill the antici- 
pated requirements for an aircraft with 
greater potential utility. It will take- 
off in 90-100 feet, clear a 50-foot obstacle 
in 300 feet, cruise at speeds over 100 
mph and maintain controllable flight at 
speeds as low as 27 mph. Major reduc- 
tions in operating noise levels have been 
accomplished through the use of a 
patented muffler and a new Aeromatic 
propeller. It is stall and spin-proof. 

Combining these characteristics with 
a cross wind land gear, the Helioplane 
should make it possible to utilize a single 
strip airport “close-in” to the city, since 
the runway length requirements of 
previous aircraft, and the objectionable 
noise levels, are the main obstacles to 
such airports. In making this possible, 
the new aircraft would provide major 
reductions in traveling time between 
cities. Reduced traveling time between 
airports and their respective cities does 
more to reduce city to city travel time 
than appreciable improvements in cruis- 
ing airspeeds. 

Many Features Not New. Many of 
the features of the Helioplane are not 


new, yet the U. S. Air Force nas had 
an outstanding specification calling for 
such an aircraft for a number of years. 
To date, no aircraft has met the re- 
quirement. It was the engineering 
genius of Dr. Otto C. Koppen that co- 
ordinated available information and filled 
in the gaps that have defeated earlier 
attempts. Koppen is professor of aero- 
nautical engineering at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This is not his 
first endeavor in lightplane design. He 
was prominently associated with the 
Skyfarer, a twin tailed light airplane 
introduced kefore the war. 

To improve take-off characteristics, 
one of the major factors in the new 
performance figures, it was necessary 
to use sizeable wing flap area. Others 
have used this same approach but have 
found that in obtaining a 2% increase 
in lift, such flaps increased drag by 4%. 
Existing powerplant and propeller com- 
binations simply didn’t provide enough 
thrust to overcome the additional drag. 

Working with the Aeromatic Pro- 
peller Division of Koppers Company, 
Koppen designed a two bladed propeller 
having a diameter of 9 feet, unusually 
wice blades and constant speed control. 
The result was unparalleled in earlier 
aircraft designs. 

In insuring adequate flap area, Koppen 
combined the aileron and flap mecha- 
nisms. The ailerons are operated in a 
normal manner by the control stick. 
When flaps are used, a crank in the 
cockpit is turned to lower both ailerons 
as desired. From then on, aileron move- 
ment is from the preset position of the 
flap. To overcome aerodynamic prob- 








lems of this arrangement, the rudder 
was split into two sections. The lower 
part of the rudder is interconnected to 
the aileron control and moves inde- 
pendently of rudder pedal action to pro- 
vide unusual stability. 

The upper part of the rudder oper- 
ates conventionally from the rudder con- 
trol pedals. 

‘Hush Box.’ A new powerplant ar- 
rangement provides the unusually low 
noise level of the Helioplane. Principal 
unit in the design is the “hush box” or 
muffler patented ky Koppen over five 
years ago. It is superior to other mufflers 
in that it does not incorporate a maze 
of passages or compartmentation which, 
in lowering noise, raise engine back 
pressures and present maintenance 
problems. 

Koppen’s “hush box” is a simple, un- 
obstructed expansion chamber using the 
air pump principle of exhaust gas ejec- 
tion, such as now used on the Convair 
Liner. That is, the exhaust gases of the 
85 hp Continental engine are discharged 
through a venturi-like opening in such 
a manner as to control air flow. The 
discharged gases pass through the in- 
sulated duct section and overboard. 
The entire unit is about 3 feet long 
and 9 inches in diameter. It is mounted 
under the fuselage between the landing 
gear. 

The landing gear has been moved con- 
siderably forward as compared to con- 
ventional design practice. The airplane 
is designed to make a three point land- 
ing and the center of gravity and lift 
characteristics are such that it is vir- 
tually impossible to land with the nose 
down. In addition to incorporating the 
Goodyear cross-wind landing gear, the 
Helioplane also uses pneumatic-oleos 
for shock absorption, although oper- 
ational characteristics do not require 
this improved design. 

Use Own Funds. After failing to in- 





IN ONE OF ITS EARLY FLIGHTS, the Helioplane demonstrates it can take off at 18-degree angle of climb. The craft made its 
first flight on April 8. 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW OF SLATS AND FLAPS of the Helioplane are shown on the left, while 


terest CAA, NACA, or military author- 
ities in financing development of the 
first Helioplane, Koppen and Lynn Bol- 
linger, of the Harvard Business School, 
decided to produce the airplane with 
their own funds. They started with a 
Piper Vagabond but during modification 
the plane took on an entirely new con- 
figuration. The wing span was reduced 
by 9 inches, the fuselage lengthened by 
45 inches, an additional cabin door was 
added, the rudder redesigned, gear 
moved forward and slats incorporated 
in the wing leading edge. 

Although aerodynamically operated 
slats are not new, practical applications 
of this principle, which alters the air 
over the wing leading-edge to 
provide optimum lift characteristics, 
have been almost non-existent. In 
numerous flights since April 8 of this 
year, the Koppen approach to this prob- 
lem has proven itself entirely prac- 
tical. The angle of incidence of the 
wing is novel in that, at speeds as low 
as 30 mhp, the wing is 14 degrees from 
its stall angle. 

Bollinger, who laid out the specifica- 
tion for the Helioplane, explains that the 
next step is in obtaining CAA certifi- 
cation. He foresees difficulties in obtain- 
ing acceptance of some of the advanced 
features but is confident of final ap- 
Meanwhile the Helio Corp., 
Norwood, Mass., is seeking to get an 
aircraft manufacturing firm interested 
in producing the aircraft under license. 
Fairchild is known to be discussing the 
with the and other 
have interest. 


flow 


proval 


project designers 


companies expressed 
As soon as minor changes now being 
completed, the Helio 
between six 


programmed are 
Corp. expects to produce 
and 12 airplanes for use by a limited 
number of agencies for evaluation pur- 
These models will probably be 
manufactured in the hangars of E. W 
Wiggins at Norwood, Mass., where the 
first airplane was engineered and is now 
modification. Most of the 


poses 


under going 
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Lynn Bollinger examine leading edge slats 


basic work on the Helioplane was done 
by mechanics at Wiggins who shared in 
the development risks on a “double or 
nothing” basis. 

Introduction of the Helioplane marks 
a milestone in the history of light air- 
craft design. It may provide the “shot- 
in-the-arm” needed by the personal air- 
craft industry, which has been losing 
ground for some time. In February of 
1949 2,700 student pilot certificates were 
issued compared to 10,000 in February 
last year. There’s a lot of ground to be 
gained but with feeder type airline serv- 
ice, the distant possibility of Air Star 
Routes to provide incentive, and an air- 
plane like the Helioplane to point the 
way. the future shows promise 
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Lower part of intercon- 
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N. Y. Zoning Amendment 
Favors Small Airports 


Personal flying would get a 
under a zoning amendment adop 
fortnight ago by the City Planning Com- 
mission of New York. The amendment, 
which is subject to approval by the 
Board of Estimates, would limit to 30 
feet the height of new buildings within 
half a mile of the boundaries of private 
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airports. 

Proponents held that the amendment 
was needed to clarify and extend air- 
port regulations under the zoning laws 
The change would cover applications for 
new fields or for extensions to existing 
ones 

Park Commissioner Robert Moses filed 
& minority report assailing the new re- 
strictions as “a direct infringeme 
the rights of property owners” 

Under the amendment, the city’s plan- 
ners are empowered also to rule on pl 
and field layouts, including runways, for 
all future private airports and seaplane 
bases in the city 
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| All-Weather Tests | 
| For Lightplanes? | 


Sponsorship of an all-weather experi- 





ment for light aircraft is being con- 
sidered by the Civil Aero ics 
Administration. Purpose would 
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Private Capital in 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


® In the United States air transportation is operated as a private enterprise. In 
other countries it is conducted by the government. The United States continues to 
lead, as it always has, in the development and utilization of air transportation. No 
other country has a comparable standard of airline service. We believe it is to the 
nation’s interest, as well as to our own, to continue to operate under the system 
that made this possible. 

If, however, private enterprise is to retain the spirit and initiative which makes for 
progress, it must be convinced that its service is useful and that results are largely 
dependent on its own effort. A result of our effort is: 


In three years, 1946, 1947 and 1948, American Airlines, Inc. invested $60,000,000 


in new airplanes and equipment: 








This provided business for the aircraft factories and employment for their men, 
strengthening their ability to contribute to national air power. 


It provided one hundred twenty-five airplanes of the most modern design—the largest 
single fleet of modern transport aircraft in the world, and a direct contribution to 


national air power. 


It provided a new 300-mile-an-hour fleet for the air routes of the United States, 
assuring time-saving, dependability and saiety— more comfort for the passenger 
and greater speed for all forms of travel, transportation and communication, 


In the same three years, American Airlines, Inc. invested $6,000,000 in new and 
more efficient shop buildings and equipment: 
This has provided jobs for trained technicians and modern machinery for their use. 


It, thereby, provides an important reserve of skilled personnel available for national 


air power. 


It has provided operating economies which will be reflected in contribution to profit- 
able operation and, ultimately to reduction in charges for air transportation, 


It has provided maintenance and overhaul facilities, strategically located, which 
constitute a reserve for national air power. 


Every dollar of the $66,000,000 came from private investors. None of it was borrowed 
from any agency of the government nor was any of it government subsidy. 
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Vvhat Air Mail Subsidy? 


A common misconception is that all of the airlines are supported by government 


subsidy. Let’s discuss this: 


American Airlines is paid for the transportation of mail at rates established by 
oracr of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The rate at which American is being paid 
was certified by the Board to be “fair and reasonable in terms of quality of service 
and was not designed to meet the financial needs of the carrier.”’ That rate includes 


no subsidy. 


The United States Post Office Department is American Airlines’ largest cus- 


tomer in dollar volume, and we continue to give it the best of service. 


It should be remembered also that we transport passengers, express and freight. 
In 1948, our revenue from those sources was $84,615,000. Our total revenue for the 


transportation of mail was $4,769,000. 


Of the total revenue of American Airlines in 1948 more than ninety-four 
per cent (94%) came from the transportation of passengers, express and freight. 


Less than six per cent (6%) came from the transportation of mail. 





If, during 1948, the total revenues received for the transportation of mail, 
$4,769,000, had been the only funds available to meet our expenses we would have 


been able to operate only 19 days during the year. We did operate 365 days. 
American Airlines is a business institution. We take pride in the fact that we 


have been able to make substantial progress and improvement, with private capital 


usefully employed in the public’s service. 
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. Off Braniff's DC-4 is shown taking off from the world's highest 
Assisted Take airport at La Paz, Bolivia. Located 13,398 feet above sea 


level, La Paz provides special problems because the low air density reduces normal 

performance standards. Working with the Aerojet Corp., a subsidiary of General 

Tire and Rubber, Braniff equipped its DC-4's with four JATO motors which provide 

extra power to enable additional safety margin at this high altitude and permit the 
use of higher gross take-off weights. 





Braniff Using JATO on Bolivia Flights 


Following five months of extensive 
testing, Braniff International Airways 
will inaugurate the first commercial use 
of JATO (jet assisted take-offs) at La 
Paz, Boliva on June 3. Located at 
13,398 feet above sea level, La Paz 
Airport is the highest field in the world. 
Braniff has been operating DC-3’s into 
La Paz on a route between Lima and 
that city since February but has de- 
layed the inauguration of DC-4 service 
until completion of these tests. 

Braniff's DC-4’s will be equipped with 
four JATO motors manufactured by 
Aerojet Corp. Two units are mounted 
on the underside of each wing at the 
point where the wing and fuselage meet. 
A simple switch mechanism in the cock- 
pit enables the pilot to activate the 
motors which produce a combined jet 
stream equivalent to the power of a 


1200 horsepower engine. Although the 
standard DC-4 can operate safely out 
of La Paz, the JATO motors will pro- 
vide increased safety and permit the use 
of higher gross take off weights at this 
altitude. 

Although more than 25,000 military in- 
stallations of JATO were used, this will 
represent the first time a scheduled com- 
mercial airline has used the system. 
American Airlines had conducted tests 
along this same line in the early post- 
war period. 

The system is particularly desirable 
for applications of this type at La Paz 
because it is a true rocket unit carry- 
ing its own fuel and oxygen. This self- 
contained feature, combined with the 
fact that jet reaction is independent of 
air density, provides rated power at 
altitude as required by this operation. 





Test Group— 


for the first scheduled 


These are some of the men responsible for CAA's approval of JATO 
commercial operation. They are, left to 


right, front row: Harry Turnpaugh, maintenance agent, CAA at Dallas; Dan Hughes 
Braniff's chief pilot; Cliff Younie, chief of Braniff's engineering department; R. V. Carle 
ton, director of flight operation, Braniff; M. L. Cunningham, director of flight opera- 
tions for CAA's fourth region at Fort Worth; E. E. Nelson, chief of engineering and 
sales for Aerojet. Second row: left to right (only first three identified) Henry Fowler 
CAA flight engineering; Kenny Mathews, Braniff mechanic, and Paul Boake, CAA engineer 
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27 Airlines Receive 
Safety Awards 


The National Safety Council has 
named 27 U. S. domestic and overseas 
air carriers as winners of its 1948 avi- 
ation safety awards. The 27 carriers, 
flying scheduled runs, completed more 
than four billion passenger miles with- 
out fatality last year. 

American Airlines set a new all- 
time record when it ended 1948 with a 
total of 2,933,272,000 passenger miles 
since its last fatal accident on Dec. 28, 
1946. Other billion-mile award winners 
were TWA, with 2,144,168,000 passenger 
miles since Mar. 11, 1947, and Braniff, 
with 1,112,599,000 passenger miles since 
its last fatality on Mar. 26, 1939. 

Although American holds the passen- 
ger mile record, Hawaiian Airlines added 
1948 to its record for consecutive years 
of safe flying. It has never had an acci- 
dent since establishment on Nov. 11, 
1929—a period of 19 years and two 
months. 

Special citations went to Northeast 
Airlines, which passed its 15th anni- 
versary without a fatal accident, and 
Pan American-Grace Airways, honored 
for five years and 523,422,000 passenge1 
miles since its last fatality on Jan. 22, 
1943 

Six accidents in domestic and over- 
seas operations took a toll of 103 pas- 
sengers and 23 crew members to mai 
the year’s safety record. Even so, the 
rate of 13 deaths per 100 million pas- 
senger miles was one of the best in 
airline history. 

Award winners, in addition to Amer- 
ican, TWA, Northeast, Hawaiian and 
Panagra, were: 

Safe Miles Date of 
Flown Last Fatal 
(in millions) Accident 


American Overeas 389 Oct. 3. 1946 
Capital as 459.2 June 13, 1947 
Chicago & Southern 671.3 Aug. 5, 1936 
Colonial 234.8 Apr. 18, 1930 
Continental . 325 May 1, 1935 
Inland . 128.9 None 
Mid-Continent . 380.4 Nov. 15, 1934 
National 475.2 Oct. 5, 1945 
Uraba, Medellin & Cen- 

tral 10.8 None 
Western 285.9 Dec. 24, 1946 
Caribbean-Atlantic 18.1 None 
Challenger 9.3 None 
Empire 9 None 
Florida 2.9 None 
Monarch 129 None 
Piedmont 98 None 
Pioneer 52.5 None 
Southwest 35.3 None 
rrans-Texas 6.7 None 
West Coast 14.3 None 
Wisconsin Central 2.22 None 





Speed Record | 


Harold E. Thompson of Sikorsky Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft Corp 
on May 6 set an international speed 
record for helicopters, flying a 100-kilo- 
meter closed-circuit course at an aver- 
age speed of 122.75 mph. No previous 
record had ben filed for this distance 
Thompson had set a new three-kilometer 
record of 129.616 mph at Cleveland on 
Apr. 27, flying the same aircraft, a 
Sikorsky S-52-1 
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Bright Prospects for Airlines: 





Cost and Traffic Trends 
Offer Big Profit Potential 


The major U. S. airlines are in a fair 
way toward making substantial profits 
this year—if the trend toward control- 
ling costs continues and if traffic con- 
tinues good. This was the forecast of 
Fred V. Gardner, a consultant of Mil- 
waukee, and a director of Wisconsin 
Central Airlines, before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating airline finances. 

Gardner presented a detailed forecast 
for eight of the major companies and 
said the industry total profit for 1949 
(excluding international) would amount 
to $57,607,000 if load factors for the 
various carriers ranged between 60% 
and 72% as shown in the accompanying 
table. 

But Gardner was quite critical of some 


carriers for not reducing costs suffi- 
ciently. He believes the airlines are 
potentially great profit producers if 


they will only tackle their cost prob- 
lems more carefully and begin to branch 
into the lower-fare market. He 
praised Capital Airlines very heavily 
for performing a near-miracle on costs 


out 


in the past two years, and said TWA 
was making favorable strides in the 
same direction. 

Standby vs. Variable Costs. A con- 
sultant who has worked with General 
Electric, U. S. Steel and other firms, 


Gardner has developed his own concept 


of determining breakeven points. He 
segregates what he terms “standby” 
costs from variable costs and says the 


airline industry must follow this method 


before it begins to understand its own 
business. A standby cost is a_ cost 
which exists regardless of the volume 
of business, he explains, while a vari- 
able cost is controllakle. 

“Using standby and variable costs,” 
he said, “our investigation would dis- 
close that it tekes about 160 million 


dollars for standby expenses to operate 


the present overall domestic airline 
system of the U. S. This is made up 
of a standby of slightly under $138 


million for the eight major airlines, $15 
million for the miscellaneous ‘major’ air- 
lines, and $7 million in the group of 
companies known as feeder airlines. 
“This is the amount of money which, 
in our opinion, based on an investiga- 
tion of the performance of the airlines 
up to the point, does not and will not 
vary with changes, in ton-miles, avail- 
miles, or miles flown. In 
addition to this, our analysis indicates 
that it requires a variable expense of 
80c for every revenue mile flown by 
these major lines and 53c for each mile 


ible seat 


flown by the feeder lines.” 
Standby costs, he said, include capital 
the manning 


expenditures, construction, 
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and equipping of ticket offices, deprecia- 
tion charges, etc. 


One Way to Save. “If consolida- 
tion and unification of services could 
eliminate even 10% of the standby costs, 
it would create a saving of over $15 
million in the airline industry each year. 
And we feel that such savings are not 
beyond the realm of practicality; cold, 
hard facts prove this can be done. 

“The performance of some airlines 
within the past year or two has pointed 
up what can be done voluntarily. Cap- 
ital Airlines, for instance, since Decem- 
ker, 1946, has reduced its traffic de- 
partment personnel from 1,367 
to 536, yet confidently expects to 
duce almost 25% 
year than it did 
this is not just an isolated case. 
not shown this 
For 
yearly standby 


Now, their 


people 
pro- 

this 
And 


more business 


two years ago. 
“Other companies have 

sort of improvement 

United Air Lines had a 


of $4 million before th 


instance 





standby per year is 
greater by almost 50 
revenue 10 
million of this 


years ag 


1epreciation 


increase 1S 


what is happening in day-by-day per- 
formance. Capital operates at a variable 
cost of only 62c per mile, whereas on 
the other hand, Northwest, operating 
about the same number of route miles, 
under somewhat similar conditions, re- 
quires 97c per mile to operate. All of 
these costs are based on domestic oper- 
ations only, and variable. costs in our 
study are based on revenue plane- 
miles flown. 


Better Control Needed. “Since 


standby costs have been eliminated, the 


these airlines di- 
rectly comparable, 


the 


variable costs of are 

. qualified somewhat 
by the kinds of varieties of equipment 
used. We that much can be 


done by the individual management in 


believe 


profit pickups in the airlines in 1949 
by a better control of their variable 
costs. We do, however, believe that this 


1 


will be impossible unless they are will- 
ing to segregate these so-called variable 
costs from the standby costs, which re- 
quire an entirely different 
treatment by management.” 


concept and 


Gardner said 
industry 


16 major 


a quick calcu 
costs in 
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317 million revenue plane miles at a 
total cost of $414.2 million. Since the 
standby expenses ire I x1 ate 
$152.7 million, the remaining cost 
$261.5 million, was variable expens¢ 
Alloc ating nis Var a] le ost 1¢ 
miles flown, it is found that 9 
821oc is required in variable ex S¢ 

fly the planes one revenue mile 



































“The variable control is the crux of 
° 
1949 Profit and Loss Forecast | 
. . . . | 
Major Domestic Airlines 
(000 omitted) 
Estimated Passenger 1°48 Available Revenue 
no. miles Load Load Seats Per Per 
Company to be flown Factor Factor Mile—1948 Mile 
American 55.500 72 61 : $1 338 
Eastern 49,400 70 59 2 502 
Northwest 16.850 65 56 3 4 l 
Capital 17 BO 65 49 2 5 
United 57,600 73 65 08 433 
TWA 54,50¢ 65 58 27.1 
National 7,200 60 3é 4 a4 
Braniff 11,100 60 34 é 
Others 30.090 60 > 24.7 
Totals 319,950 67.7 58.5 $1.434 
Operating Costs 
Total Profits 
Company 1949 Revenue Standby Variable Total Before Taxes 
Americar $101,898 $ 42 $ 43.29 $ 85.2% $16.6 
Eastern 74,199 19.5 40.26 5 6 14.438 
Northwest 23,91 9 ,.6X 16,345 25.94 2 De 
Capital 26.807 10,800 1 21.83¢ 49 
United 82.598 28.2% 73.908 8 6x 
TWA 64.637 18.000 3 ' “ 
National 12,197 4,80 6o¢ 2 
Braniff 14.508 4.8K 2.481 2.027 
Others ss 1 15.00 Qo Om 54 0 4.100 
Totals $458,854 $152,700 $248,547 $401,247 $57,607 
s le Y ased r e rev 
ws S Eas N yes > 4 
WA, 5.60c ~ Br 5 4 s & 
} sts bove tabl was s vs An $ 
$¢ wes $4.2 m n:. Ca a $2 rn VA 
ad, $9 Nationa $ Braniff. $ 
\7 
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airlines with variable rates per mile: 
Better than average: 


Er $0.62 
OS "rere eee 68 
EE ee oe ae .692 
CN GG6 iL Retake dA anew aee 74 
Average: 
EERE ETE EE $0.78 
ES oe re 815 
ccc cencba ee .78 
Poor Day-by-Day Performance: 
ae a aaa oe alee $0.83 
I a eaecanea pean 97 


“Capital has a 62c variable rate to- 
day because it was driven there by 
necessity,” he said. “Two years ago its 
variable rate per plane mile was 70c. 
It has been only a matter of two years 
ago when the annual statement of Capi- 
tal showed the current assets and the 
fixed assets added together because the 
working capital deficiency was so great 
that it was not desired to call it to the 
direct attention of the stockholders. 

“From this pathetic condition, Capi- 
tal, through necessity, the shortage of 
working capital, a desire for survival, 
and all the other ramifications which go 
into ‘must’ management, has ktrought 
its cost per mile of operating its air- 
line down to a point that’s almost un- 
believably low. 

“In the same way, National Airlines, 
which recently had a strike, now has 
perhaps the lowest breakeven point in 
the industry. Why? Because during 
the strike it could appraise its standby 
costs in relation to ‘no volume’ in a very 
acute way. That, coupled with its low 
variable cost per mile which was ad- 
justed by the fact that it started from 
scratch when it began operations again, 
created an extremely low breakeven 
point for the company. 


High Potential. “The profit poten- 
tials of the airline industry are ex- 
tremely great. Because of its high 
standby expenses it requires a slightly 
higher load factor than it realized last 
year. However, above the breakeven 
point, most of the airlines will earn 
anywhere from 50c to one dollar for 
each additional mile, operating on the 
current cost trend. 

“Considering the fact that, with the 
exception of Northwest Airlines, most 
of the lines were close enough to their 
breakeven points in 1948 that a 1% or 
2% increase in passenger load factor 
would have pushed them into the black 
ink, the proklem is not as insurmount- 
able as it might appear. The process 
of shifting from a loss to a profit can 
happen very rapidly, and the resulting 
profit because of increased load factor 
can multiply immensely.” 


RFC Loan for AAA 


An $800,000 loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to All Amer- 
ican Airways was approved .last month 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
loan is to mature on or before Dec. 31, 
1950, with interest at 4% per annum. 


Good Financial 2nd Quarter 


Seen for Domestic Airlines 


With an aggregate net loss of $6,- 
969,000 on the first quarter’s operations, 
and with all signs pointing to a record 
second quarter, the domestic trunk air- 
lines this month had expectations of 
going into the second half of 1949 with 
less red ink on their ledgers than at 
the mid-year mark in any year since 
the war. 

Actually, five of the 16 trunklines 
showed a net profit for the first three 
months of this year, and the aggregate 
loss for the group was less than half the 
1948 first-quarter loss of $14,350,000 (un- 
adjusted as to subsequent retroactive 
mail pay awards). 

There were several impressive fea- 
tures about the revenue and expense 
reports for the year’s initial quarter, but 
perhaps the most encouraging was the 
fact that operating revenues, as com- 
pared to the same quarter of 1948, had 
increased at more than twice the rate 
at which operating expenses’ had 
climbed. 

Total operating revenues for the quar- 
ter were $98,871,000, compared to an 
unadjusted total of $78,608,000, an in- 
crease of 25.7%, whereas operating ex- 
penses increased by 12.1%—from $92,- 
504,000 to $103,760,000. Passenger reve- 
nues alone were up from $65,596,000 in 
last year’s first quarter to $79,851,000 in 
the same period this year. 

Mail revenues of the 16 trunklines for 
the first quarter of last year totaled $6,- 
647,000, prior to adjustment. What they 
were after adjustment, not even the 
CAB could say as of last week, but 


the probabilities were that the increased 
mail pay retroactive to that quarter 
would not boost the total above $10,- 
00),009. if that high. Mail revenues for 
the first quarter of this year added up 
to $11,138,000 

Air express revenues for the quarter 
were down from $2,439,000 to $2,062,000, 
but air freight income was 50% higher 
than in the comparable 1948 quarter— 
$4,919,000 as against $2,642,000. 


April Profit for Capital 


Capital Airlines had a net profit of 
$163,949 for the month of April, ex- 
clusive of profits earned on the purchase 
of debentures for the company’s sink- 
ing fund operation. Counting these, the 
adjusted net profit for the month would 
have been $921,051. Net working capital 
and cash balances of the company in- 
creased over the preceding month, and 
the total debenture debt declined by 
$2,165,000. 


NWA WNets $367,149 


Northwest Airlines’ net profit for 
April was $367,149, as contrasted to net 
loss of $343,649 for April, 1948. Gross 
revenues were up $7£0,000 while ex- 
penses increased only $28,202. For the 
first third of 1949, losses amounted to 
$1,115,821, compared to an unadjusted 
loss of $2,187,432 for the same period 
of 1948. 











First Quarter Financial Results 
For Domestic Airlines 
(000 omitted) 
Total Pas- Mail Express Freight Total Net 

Operating senger Rev- Rev- Rev- Operating Profit 
Carrier Revenues Revenues enues enues enues Expenses or Loss 
American ....... $20,634 $17,305 $ 1,378 $ 401 $1,244 $20,891 —$326 
SEE Ridexecess 3,079 2,366 553 62 52 3.446 -178 
GENE ccc cccese 5,480 3,318 1,511 124 317 5.834 -~499 
Oe © sksccseaee 1,817 1,305 423 43 27 1,896 -84 
SD dtainecnses 844 557 269 4 8 950 -120 
Continental ..... 1,104 700 336 8 17 1,350 -170 
Dw waddikeds 4,062 3,446 413 52 76 3,739 238 
Pree 19,231 17,231 887 300 420 16,173 1,733 
DD sesbeceess 550 364 170 6 6 508 26 
. scbeccsecs 1,655 1,217 385 16 17 1,662 2 
National ........ 3,797 3,248 350 43 70 3,080 689 
Northeast ..... 1,028 649 349 8 15 1,220 -196 
Northwest ...... 4,438 3,375 675 122 214 5,830 ~—1,530 
EE. @é%neneee 12,642 10,129 1,434 361 459 15,294 2,963 
iar 16,624 13,315 1,547 492 952 19,807 —3,436 
Western ..... , 1,886 1,326 458 20 25 2,080 —155 
Totals—1949 .... $98,871 $79,851 $11,138 $2,062 $3,919 $103,760 -$ 6,969 
Ist Quarter ’48 .. $78,608 $65,596 $ 6,647* $2,439 $2,642 $92,504 —$14,380* 

* Not adjusted to reflect subsequent mail pay awards 
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AOA-PAA Merger Would 
Reduce Subsidy, Smith Says 


The proposed merger of American 
Overseas Airlines and Pan American 
Airways would provide “a logical pat- 
tern of strong two-carrier competition 
between the United States and Europe 
in place of the present pattern where 
three carriers are becoming increasingly 
dependent upon subsidy,” C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines, declared 
during hearings on the case before CAB 
last week. 

“We don’t like the basis of subsidy,” 
Smith said, in answer to questions as 
to why American Airlines believes it 
advisable to sell its subsidiary AOA to 


PAA. He stated that the proposed 
transfer is wholly consistent with 
American’s strong opposition to the 


“chosen instrument” theory advanced by 
PAA. 

Smith brought out that: (1) that a 
minority on AA’s board of directors 
have for some time felt the investment 
in AOA doubtful; (2) that in his opin- 
ion the merger with AOA obviously 
lessens PAA’s chances of getting a trans- 
continental domestic route; (3) that the 
merger agreement contemplates no pref- 


erential treatment in routing interna- 
tional passengers over domestic air- 
lines; 

(4) that American, although it may 


become PAA’s largest stockholder, does 
not need nor want representation on the 
board of directors and intends to exer- 
cise no influence over PAA affairs; (5) 
that American would object to CAB 
action making AA’s block of PAA shares 
non-voting; (6) that in Smith’s view 
the AOA-PAA merger would make a 
less strong competitor for the remain- 
ing carrier than would a TWA-PAA 
merger; 

(7) that AA has no present thinking 
on what it will do if CAB and the 
President haven’t passed on the merger 
when the contract expires in Septem- 
ber; (8) that Smith wishes John Slater 
of American Export Lines were stil! 
chairman of AOA’s board because “his 
judgment is one of the best I’ve ever 
found on any business problem”; (9) 
that he had approached Noah Dietrich, 
Hughes Tool Co. official, in May or 
June of 1948 to discuss possible merg 
of AOA and TWA, but that nothing had 


come of two conversations. 


Scheduled Lines Fight 
Air Freight Decision 


With 13 parties to the case filing ex- 
ceptions to CAB’s tentative decision in 
the Air Freight Case, the stage was set 
last fortnight for another round in this 
lengthy proceeding. 


Spearheaded by the Air Transport 
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Association and eight major scheduled 
carriers, most of the protesters held thal 
CAB had erred grievously in awarding 
certificates to Slick Airways and The 
Flying Tiger Line for operation of trans- 
continental all-cargo services and to 
U. S. Airlines for a similar north-south 
service. 

“It would seem,” said Eastern Air 
Lines, “that the Board’s recent bitter ex- 
perience of temporizing with irregular 
and improvident grants of authority 
would have brought home to it the utter 
folly of indulgence of such applications 
as are under consideration here.” 

The scheduled airlines took exception 
to the Board’s estimate of cargo po- 
tential of one billion ton miles annually, 


declaring this to be kased upon “chi- 
merical projections.” 
. Willis Fights Back. Charles Willis, 


Jr., received a sympathetic hearing from 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on May 20, when he 
protested certification of U. S. Airlines, 


instead of Willis Air Service, Inc., for 
the north-south cargo route. 

He told how his company had built 
up the highest load factor in the air 
freight industry last year and had 
actually shown a net profit o 24,881 
for the yea! As for U. S. A nes, it 

ypped « z to serve its re- 

urces. 1 I to 00 out of $2,- 
509,000 ra linat stock offering 
in 1946, Willis 


. Officers 
AOC Officers, Directors—~"'““' 
Denver are, left to right: (seated), A. B 
Doolin, president (San | oni: 2 Wh 
Cyril C. Thompson, e e secretary 
(New York); Charies J. Lowen scond 


(Clev eland ); 


and directors o the Aj 


Leander |. Shelle 


Earlier in a letter to CAB, Willis had 
charged that in three years and seven 
months it had lost only $20,000 in air 
freight operations, compared to U. S.’s 
loss of over $2.6 millions in than 
three years. 


less 


Stratocruisers Over NAL 
Route In Interchange Deal 


Operation of Boeing Stratocruisers 
over National Airlines’ Miami-New York 
route for at least one round-trip daily 
is one of the many proposals in the 
interchange agreement the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has been asked to ap- 
prove between National, Pan American 
Airways and Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways. 

The interchange agreements, as out- 
lined in documents filed with the Board, 
call for operation of Panagra planes and 
flight crews over National’s Route 31 
from Miami to New York with possible 
stops at Washington and other inter- 
mediate points, and for NAL’s oper- 
ation with PAA aircraft, including 
Stratocruisers, of local flights on Route 
31. National’s formally ap- 
proved the agreements May 19. 


directors 


In both instances, the planes would be 
operated north from Miami under char- 


ter to National, with the latter having 

full responsibility for operations ove! 

its routes. In general, there will be a 

civision or re ies In the same way 

that rev s from a con! ng service 

\ 1 re rate W 1 

AL w pay for u PAA and 
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| SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL 
+ Record of Dependability 


To help maintain its outstanding record of Depend- 
ability, Eastern Air Lines has selected Sinclair Aircraft - ee 
Oil for lubrication of its New-Type Constellations, . \ 


4-engine Douglas Skymasters and famous DC-3’s. 








Eastern Air Lines operates a fleet of 91 airplanes 
over a vast system covering the East, South, Southwest 
and Middle West and reaching 85 of the greatest trad- 


ing and vacation areas in the United States. 
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SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL 
Symbol of lying Dependability 


Commercial airlines, private fliers and aircraft manu- 
facturers have found top-quality SINCLAIR AIR- 
CRAFT OIL highly dependable in maintaining fast, 





exacting schedules, reducing maintenance costs and 
safeguarding valuable equipment. 

For safe, sure aircraft engine lubrication — use 
SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL. 
’ SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY « AVIATION SALES 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














CAB Briefs 


(Route, Mail Rate and Other Actions of Civil Aeronautics Board) 


Route Cases 


The proposed southern transconti- 
nental interchange between American 
Airlines and Delta Air Lines has been 
recommended by CAB Examiner J. Earl 
Cox for temporary approval extending 
from date of CAB action until 60 days 
after final decision in the Southern 
Transcontinental Case. Permanent ap- 
proval of the interchange is an issue 
in the latter case. 

Cox held that the agreement would 
enable the two carriers to improve air- 
craft utilization and effect other savings, 
that it would offer improved service to 
some 38,000 passengers annually, and that 
there would be no serious diversion from 


other carriers. 
7 


United Air Lines opposes establish- 
ment of a southern transcontinental 
carrier because of the relatively light 
traffic volume to be served and the 
“extraordinarily great amount” of 
competition such service would entail, 
Harold Crary, UAL’s v.p.-traffic and 
sales, testified at hearings in Southern 
Transcontinental Route Case, May 20. 
Previously, E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern 
Air Lines’ president, declared that EAL 
“is firmly convinced that nothing less 
than a direct one-carrier Southern 
Transcontinental route, as proposed by 
Eastern can meet the public needs.” 
Rickenbacker said that the recent EAL- 
National interchange agreement had 
never been advanced as a _ substitute 
for the direct one-carrier service. 

The CAB, which rarely issues state- 
ments on orders denying motions, de- 
cided to issue one in connection with its 
denial of a motion of Trans-Texas Air- 
ways asking it to rescind its proposal 
to terminate the company’s temporary 
certificate on May 13, 1950. The re- 
lease said, in part: 

“Trans-Texas will have a full oppor- 
tunity to present its case for the con- 
tinuance of its certificate in public hear- 
ings which will start in the fall of this 
year. At the time of the hearing, Trans- 
Texas will be able to submit traffic and 
financial results based on nearly two 
years of operating experience, and to 
demonstrate errors in the Board’s tenta- 
tive conclusions.” 


CAB Examiner Curtis C. Henderson, 
who conducted the hearing with regard 
to the proposed extension of Empire Air 
Lines’ feeder certificate beyond the Sep- 
tember 27 expiration date, has recom- 
mended that the life of the certificate 
be extended to December 31, 1950. 

* 


Mid-Continent Airlines and Parks Air 
Lines have asked CAB approval of an 
agreement whereby MCA will acquire 
100% control of Parks through ex- 
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change of stock. Expeditious handling 
was requested to permit the beginning 
of operations over Parks’ route before 
July 1. 


Exemptions 


Two non-certificated carriers, The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line and Trans-Caribbean Air 
Cargo Lines, have been granted special 
exemptions to operate a total of five 
trips this summer carrying students to 
Rome, Italy, and Tel Aviv, Israel. 

In issuing the exemptions, first granted 
to non-certificated carriers for trans- 
portation of passengers in international 
operations, CAB pointed out that it 
would consider on their merits requests 
for similar exemptions filed by other 
carriers who were engaged by recog- 
nized religious, educational and charit- 
able groups for trans-Atlantic charter 
travel this summer. 


Cargo 


Without ruling on the basic question 
of whether its rate floors are applicable 
to freight forwarders and large irregular 
carriers, the CAB two weeks ago dis- 
missed a complaint of American Airlines 
against below-minimum transcontinental 
rates filed by Domestic Air Express, an 
authorized forwarder. 

The forwarder’s rates undercut Amer- 
ican and other direct carriers by $5.55 
on a 500-lb. shipment, and the for- 
warder holds an additional 60c per 
hundredweight rate advantage by virtue 
of its free pickup service for cut 
flowers originating in Los Angeles. 
American, in protesting the tariff, asked 
CAB to amend Sec. 292.6 of the Economic 
Regulations to make forwarders and 
others subject to minimum rate orders, 
heretofore applicable only to direct air 
carriers. CAB temporarily ducked the 
issue. 


Mail Rates 


New final mail rates established for 
Western Air Lines and Inland Air Lines, 
effective from Jan. 1, 1949, are expected 
to yield Western about $1,594,000 annu- 
ally and Inland approximately $610,000 
annually. Final rates for the period 
prior to last Jan. 1 have been held up 
pending a hearing on certain disputed 
items. 

Western’s new rate is a sliding-scale 
formula which will allow a maximum 
base rate of 33c per revenue plane mile 
when the passenger load factor is 
under 55%, based on 21-seat DC-3’s, 40- 
seat Convairs or 50-seat DC-4’s, with 
the mail rate going down 1.40c for each 
1% increase in load factor above 54% 
to a minimum of 8.40c at a 72% load 
factor. Inland’s rate is 34.20c per plane 
mile when passenger load factor is be- 
low 51%, dropping 0.80c with each 1% 
increase in load factor to a minimum 
base rate of 7.50c per revenue plane 
mile at an 84% load factor. 





————CAB CALENDAR 


June 14—Hearing on applications of Val- 
Air Lines and Trans-Texas Airways propos- 
ing Service to points in Texas. (Dockets 
3645, 3646 and 3367). Tentative. Examiner 
R. Vernon Radcliffe. 

June 15—Hearing on application of Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) for a Vene- 
zuela-Havana-Miami-New York-Montreal 
Foreign Air Carrier Permit. (Docket 3751) 
Tentative. Examiner Ricu.ard A. Walsh. 

June 20—Hearing on application of Pur- 
due Aeronautics Corporation for Lafayette, 
Ind.-Chicago Route. (Docket 3713). Tenta- 
tive. Examiner Richard A. Walsh. 

June 20—Hearing on extension of term 
of Southwest Airways Certificate and pro- 
posed suspension of certain United Air 
Lines points. (Docket 3718). Tentative 
Examiner Paul N. Pfieffer. 

June 20—Hearing on application of CAR- 
GO Air Service for an Albuquerque-Santa 
Fe-Los Alamos, N. Mex., Route. (Docket 
3629). Tentative. Examiner Joseph F. 
Fitzmaurice. 





Aviation Calendar 


June 1-4—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion convention, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 

June 3-12—Michigan Aviation Week. 
(Auspices Aero Club of Michigan, 
Book Bldg., Detroit). 

June 4-5—Third Annual All-Woman 
Air Show, Miami, Fla. 

June 4-5—Fourth Annual Air Fair 


& Industrial Exposition, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

June 9-11—Institute of Navigation 
annual meeting. Carvel Halli, An- 
napolis, Md. 

June 16-17—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association offi- 
cers, directors, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs. 

June 17-18—Fourth Annual Ohio 


Aviation Clinic, Bowling Green State 
University. 

June 18—Third Annual Air Show, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

June 19—Walla Walla, 
Fair. 

June 19-26—Colorado Aviation Week 
with exhibit of planes, Stapleton 
Field, Denver. 

June 23-25—California Association 
of Airport Executives convention, San 
Francisco. 

June 26-28—National Aeronautic As- 
sociation annual convention, Akron, 
Ohio. 

July 1-4—Air Force Association an- 
nual convention, Chicago. 

July 1-4—National Air Fair, Orchard 
Airport, Chicago. 

July 2-10—16th National 
Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

July 10-13—National Ass'n. of Uni- 
versity Administrators of Aviation 
Education annual meeting, Ke: 
State Univ., Kent, Ohio. 

July 19-21—NASAO Board of Direc- 
tors, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 

July 20-21—I.A.S. Annual Summer 
meeting, I.A.S. Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Aug. 25-28—National Flying Farm- 
ers convention, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Aug. 26-29—Airlines Medical Direc- 
tors Association 7th annual meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York. 


. 
International 

June 1—ICAO Subcommittee meet- 
ing on Revision of Warsaw Conven- 
tion, Montreal. 

June 1—ICAO Subcommittee meet- 
ing on Revision of Rome Convention 
and Brussels Protocol, Montreal. 


Wash., Air 
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ALONG THE WAY...OF 7TWA 


PARIS STYLES BRIDGE 
THE MILES... 


& IN ONLY A DAY VIA TWA INTERNATIONAL AIR. 
CARGO, PARIS COUTURIERS SPEED NEW 
FASHIONS TO U.S. DEPT. STORES, DRESS 
MANUFACTURERS VIE WITH ONE ANOTHER. 
TO DELIVER DESIGNS FIRST....SCOOP THE 
MARKET. TWA SERVICE IS FAST....LOW 
COST....SAFE....ANP SIMPLIFIES PACKING. 
PHONE TWA FOR FACTS. 
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ON TWA AiR CARGO FLIGHTS. ITS SAFEST WAY 
HIPPI NG TO SHIP‘EM. TON-SIZEP VAULT BUILT INTO 
=) FUSELAGE OF INTERNATIONAL ALL-CARGO 
2 PLANES PROTECTS GEMS, DOCUMENTS, 
| SHOPPER * OTHER VALUABLES. FLIGHT AGENT STANDS 
@o you COMPARE GUARD....PERMITS “HAND-TO-HAND” TRANSFER 
COSTS... 7 mre OF PREMIUM SHIPMENTS. SAVE INSURANCE. 
SHOP AROUND FOR. YOU 2 AVOID RISK OF PILFERAGE, ASK TWA. 
2 
oceans a © MANIFESTS ° - 
OFTEN INCLUPE: 
AIR CARGO AGENT OR YOUR, pacunin WL, .-.e INCLUDING KITCHEN SINK! 
INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT PHARMACEUTICALS, TWA (TRANS WORLD AIRLINE) 
CLES, RATS, RL ROPUCTS TELEVISION ALCS EVERYTHING AND 
SCHEDULES, RATES, RULES, | PRODUCTS, TELEVISION y 
REGULATIONS. GET FREE FILMS, GIFTS, ANIMALS, RECENT SHIPMENT ACTUALLY 
COPY OF ‘MEMO TARIFF.’ OPTICAL GOODS, FURS © | _.. VID INCLUDE SHINY 
SAVINGS WILL ANP FLOWERS. NEW SINK. 
SURPRISE YOU [Lowest RATES IN TWA 
, _ ; HISTORY MAKE SHIPPING 
49 R075 —<m, THIS WAY REALLY PAY. 
Prin a Wn 








(— BENEFITS THAT PAY... SHIPPING TWA 
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Confirmation of shipment arrival at 

destination airport. C. O. D. service. 

Reserved space. One (I. A.T.A.) air 

waybill. Direct routes...no off-line 

handling to world naskets in Europe, 

Africa, Asia. Big, 4-engine planes. 

Frequent flights. 

i A MORE SHIPPERS USING TWA 
—_— 
_ In 1948, TWA system-wide Air Cargo ton miles increased 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 88% over year before. Many shippers now depend on 
TWA regularly ... whether or not shipment is marked “rush.” 
U. $.A.- EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA 6a) TWA todey. , 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








How to Test the B-36 


Last week Rep. Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) 
and his House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, weary of the interminable con- 
troversy about whether the six-engine 
Convair B-36 bomber is “invulnerable” 
to jet fighter attack above 40,000 ft., de- 
cided to find out, and forthwith unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling for 
an investigation of the big bomber’s 
capabilities. 

The resolution was brought about by 
Navy claims that its fighter aircraft can 
intercept and “kill” the B-36, despite 
the fact that the Air Force claims its 
own fighters (Republic F-84, Lockheed 
F-80 and North American F-86) have 
all sorts of trouble in interceptions above 
40,000 ft. 

We are all for the interception tests, 
and we have repeatedly stated in these 
columns that the taxpayer is entitled 
to know whether this airplane, which 
acts of Congress and the Defense Sec- 
retary have made our first line of de- 
fense, is capable of handling its assign- 
ments. However, we think that Mr. 
Vinson has oversimplified the problem 
in demanding only a series of intercep- 
tion tests. 


Basic Issue. The question of the 
worth of the B-36 should not be re- 
duced to whether it can elude fighters 
at 40,000 ft. The basic question is this: 
Can it, as the Air Force claims, take 
off from bases in North America, fly 
to a Russian target with an effective 
bomb load, and return to its North 
American base? And can this be ac- 
complished with reasonable expectancy 
of return? 

We say reasonable expectancy of re- 
turn because we do not think that in- 
vulnerability is a requisite character- 
istic of any plane. To the best of our 
knowledge we have never had an in- 
vulnerable bomber. Certainly no one 
can say that the Boeing B-17’s and 
Convair B-24’s of the last war were 
invulnerable, yet they did a pretty fair 
job in Europe. 

Let’s plot a hypothetical mission and 
see what would be required of the 
B-36. Let’s take for our target the in- 
dustrial city of Kuibyshev, an aircraft 
and engine manufacturing center which 
should certainly rank high on the Air 
Force list of 70 Russian targets. Kuiby- 
shev is located on the western side ol 
the Urals and is ideal for our hypo- 
thesis since it is neither the nearest nor 
the farthest of the Russian targets we 
would have to hit. 
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North American base we'll 
The distance 


For our 
select Newfoundland. 
from Newfoundland to Kuibyshev is 
about 3,500 miles. Since Kuibyshev is 
akout 1,000 miles inside the perimete: 
of Russian air-defended territory, the 
B-36 will be able to fly five-sevenths 
of its round trip mission over unde- 
fended territory. 

However, we can also assume that the 
t,000 miles between the perimeter of de- 
fended territory and the target will be 
pretty hot ones—so the B-36 will have 
to reach 40,000 ft. or better by the time 
it reaches that perimeter, and stay there 
for 2,000 miles, or roughly six hours. 
We can also assume, based on experi- 
ence in Europe in World War II, that 
the Russians will have fighter defense 
belts every 200 miles. Therefore, the 
B-36 will be subjected not to a couple 
of quick passes, but to sustained fighte: 
attack through five defense belts and 
the target area. 


Not Defenseless. Let’s remember, 
too, that the B-36 is not completely de- 
fenseless. In the first place, the new 
strategy in long-range bombing differs 


somewhat from that of World War II. 
In a B-36 group, for instance, not all 
the planes would carry bombs—some 
would carry some very efficient radar 
jamming devices about which very little 
has been revealed. 

Since it is next to impossible to locate 
a bomber flying above 40,000 ft., par- 
ticularly at night, without radar assist- 
ance, this jamming apparatus can play 
a very important part. Also, let’s re- 
member that it carries 20 mm. arma- 
ment, the effective range of which is 
some 200 yds. better than that of the 
fighters. 

In consideration of the above here’s 
how we think these tests should be run. 
The Navy should be assigned three tar- 
gets, each located about 1,000 miles 
from the perimeter of defended terri- 
tory, and should be provided with radar 
equipment with which to guard its 
territory. It should set up fighter de- 
fenses at 200-mile intervals inside the 
perimeter of defended territory. 

The Air Force should then be allowed 
to bomb any one of the three targets 
it chooses (to simulate the normal sur- 
prise element) at any time it sees fit, 
night or day, fair weather or foul. The 
Air Force should take off it’s B-36’s 
at gross weights of not less than 328,000 
Ibs., which is normal for long range 
missions, and fly for approximately 2,500 
miles before entering the defended area. 
The B-36 group may be in any pro- 
portion of bomb-carrying and radar: 
jamming planes the USAF might feei 
is best suited to the job. 

The bombers must enter the defended 
area at an altitude of 40,00 ft. or more, 
and must hold that altitude all the way 





Penetration Fighter— 
Ibs. compared to the DC-3's 29,000 Ibs.). 


The Air Force's latest fighter, the Lockheed XF-90, a 
penetration fighter almost as heavy as a DC-3 (25,000 


Powered by two jet engines arranged side 


by side behind the pilot's cockpit, the XF-90 carries as much weight in fuel as its 


Lockheed predecessor, the F-80, weighs altogether (about 14,000 Ibs.). 


The original 


design called for two 1000-lb. thrust rockets in the tail, but these were eliminated in 


the "X" model. 


The plane has a wing span of 40 ft. and is 55 ft. long. 
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to the target and back to the perimeter. 
Upon leaving the defended area, the 
bombers should be required to fly an 
additional 2,500 miles before landing to 
simulate the actual return home. 

The Navy, in the meantime, should 
be allowed to take to the air only when 
its surveillance radar has picked up 
the approaching formation. The Navy 
aircraft may use any methods they 
choose (and we happen to know they 
have a few tricks up their collective 
sleeve) to effect the interception. In 
“combat,” both fighters and bombers 
should have synchronized gun cameras 
to score hits. The bomb-carrying 
bombers should have bombing cameras 
to score target hits. 


Goals of Mission. Here's what a 
mission of that type would prove: (a) 
the controversial “invulnerability” ques- 
tion; (b) the ability of the B-36 to re- 
main above 40,000 ft, for extended pe- 
riods; (c) the actual range capabilities of 
the B-36, by a careful evaluation of fuel 
consumption rates under “combat” con- 
ditions, including the period at 40,000 
ft.; (d) the effectiveness of radar guid- 
ance for interceptions and the effective- 
ness of jamming devices in stopping 
them; and (e) the effectiveness of 
fighters of lower wing loading than 
current USAF design in high-altitude 
maneuvers. 

All of these factors should be con- 
sidered in an evaluation; the much- 
publicized “fighters - can’t - catch - us” 
claims constitute only one portion of the 
argument. 

A careful evaluation of the camera 
“guns” would disclose what percentage 
of the bombers reached the target and 
returned safely. If the percentage is 
too high, then the investigation should 
be carried a step further, to find out why 
we have a $800,000,000 investment in the 
B-36. If it is within the bounds of 
reasonable expectancy, we should scrub 
this controversy once and for all, so the 
military can concentrate on developing 
defense measures to stop planes like 
the B-36, lest some one should build 
one while we're quibbling. 


German Helicopter Studies: The 
Office of Technical Services, Dept. of 
Commerce, has announced the publica- 
tion of “Rotary Wing Activities in Ger- 
many during the period 1939-45.” The 
99-page book, prepared by the British 
Intelligence Objectives Subcommittee, is 
a complete summary of Germany’s war- 
time progress in the helicopter field. 
Copies are available at 60c each from 
the British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Air Power Speech: Copies of J. 
Carlton Ward, Jr.’s lecture, “The 
Economic Consequences of Air Power,” 
delivered Mar. 7 at the Library of Con- 
gress under joint sponsorship of the 
Library and The National Air Council, 
are now available, without charge, from 
the Publications Section, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Production Spotlight 


Cancellation Cutbacks: The Glenn L. Martin Co. and Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. have joined the list of companies which have lost business 
due to the cancellation of the Air Force’s Boeing B-54 project. Boeing, 
seeking new business for its Seattle plant to fill the gap left by the 
cancellation, has canceled subcontracts with both companies and will 
perform the work at Seattle. 

Martin had originally been awarded a $1,272,141 contract for pro- 
duction of dorsal and vertical fins and rudders for the six-jet Boeing 
B-47. About $500,000 worth of the work had been completed. Negotia- 
tions are now under way to determine the exact dollar value of the 
work Martin had completed. 

Curtiss-Wright’s Airplane Division was working on a $1,345,874 
subcontract for B-47 ailerons and flaps. This has been cut “extensively.” 
In addition, another Boeing subcontract—$1,250,000 for production of 
B-29 power packs—was canceled by Boeing within two weeks of its 
issuance. C-W was also working on two B-54 subcontracts, totaling 
about $500,000, which were canceled. Both companies report that the 
cancellations will not materially affect their plants’ operations. 


Battle of the Quorum: Sherman Fairchild won another delay- 
ing action in the “Battle of the Quorum”, but has now agreed to permit 
the annual meeting of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Co. to be held 
on July 6. Fairchild, founder and former board chairman of the 
company, has blocked two annual meetings by collecting proxies and 
withholding them, killing the meetings for lack of quorum. Incensed 
at the board’s action in voting current board chairman J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., a $25,000 annual retirement pension, Fairchild is seeking 
to elect a new board. Under the agreement reached between the 
management and Fairchild, the management will give Fairchild until 
July 6 to select his candidates for directors’ posts and prepare his 
campaign; Fairchild in turn guaranteed that his stock and any stock 
he is authorized to vote will be represented at the July 6 meeting, 


assuring a quorum. 


First Flights: Muroc Air Force Base, the heart of military flight 
research in California’s Mojave Desert, saw two new developments 
within the last fortnight. The Douglas D-558-2 Skyrocket, a special 
research plane which has both jet and rocket engines, was flown 
under rocket power for the first time. No performance data were 
released by the Navy. 

Later, the new Republic XF-91, an Air Force interceptor fighter, 
was flown for the first time, remaining aloft for 40 minutes. Carl 
Bellinger, Republic’s chief experimental test pilot, handled the con- 
trols. The XF-91, powered by a General Electric J-47 jet engine, is 
the first U. S. plane to employ inverse wing taper, wherein the chord 
of the wing is greater at the tip than at the fuselage intersection. 


Deliveries Soon: North American Aviation has flown the first 
production model of its Navy AJ-1 carrier attack bomber at the com- 
pany’s Downey, Calif. plant and deliveries will start soon. The Navy 
has ordered 40 of the three-engine (two Pratt and Whitney R-2800 
piston engines in wing nacelles and one Allison J-35 jet engine in the 
fuselage) bombers. North American is now working on a successor 
to the AJ-1, known as the XA2J, which will be larger, heavier and 


longer ranging. 
g 


Industry Briefs: The Navy is now rigging a Lockheed P2V-2 
patrol bomber with arresting gear preparatory to a carrier landing 
attempt, designed to disprove the Air Force’s contentions that large 
aircraft cannot land on carriers . . . The Glenn L. Martin Co. has 
completed the fuselage of the first production model P4M-1 Mercator, 
a two-jet (Allison J-33’s) plus two piston (Pratt and Whitney R-4360 
Wasp Majors) engine patrol bomber. The 80,000-lb. plane is expected 
to fly this summer. The Navy has ordered 19 . . . Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp. has successfully looped one of its 
S-52 helicopters. This is the second helicopter loop on record and the 
first deliberately attempted, a Piasecki XHJP-1 having previously 
been looped when the pilot found himself upside-down after a dive 
test. Sikorsky, incidentally, now holds all the worlds’ official inter- 
national helicopter records. 

Reaction Motors, Inc., of Lake Denmark, N. J., builder of the 
XLR-11-RM rocket engine which powered the Bell X-1 in its super- 
sonic flights, is expanding its plant facilities for increased production 

—J. J. H. 
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“ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATIOR 
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WHAT’S DOING 


On the opposite page are two significant dates in aircraft engine history. 


On the first, May 14, 1947, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft acquired an option to 
build its own version of the Rolls-Royce Nene jet engine. 


The second, November 30, 1948, marks the date on which Pratt & Whitney 
delivered to the Navy the first production model of that engine—the JT-6 
“Turbo-Wasp”. It was installed in an F9F Grumman Panther. 


In between those dates, there were 566 days. And nearly every one was a 
red-letter day in some department of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. For, each one 
marked one more step in the completion of a task that may sound easy but 
actually took 18 months of the hardest kind of work by our organization. 


Externally, the Turbo-Wasp looks pretty much like the original Nene engine. 
But there the resemblance ends. The redesign of many parts, the development 
of improved manufacturing processes to speed quantity production and, in 
some cases, the substitution of new materials represent only some of the 
problems encountered. All told, more than a million man-hours were spent 
in readying the Turbo-Wasp for production. That’s equivalent to the full 
time of one man working a 40-hour week for 500 years! 


Now, to all of this must be added the tooling-up that had to be done, shop 
rearrangement, actual production of the engine, testing and a host of other 
tasks requiring additional hundreds of thousands of man-hours—all accom- 
plished within those 566 days. The opposite page will give you some of the 
highlights of this achievement. 


The production of the Turbo-Wasp engine represents only one phase of Pratt 
& Whitney’s continually expanding development program. Simultaneously, 
we are working on the even more difficult task of designing and developing 
from scratch, entirely new types of jet power plants. At the same time, we 
are continuing the refinement and development of the well-known Wasp line 
of reciprocating engines. 


It keeps us pretty busy. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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1,100 DRAWINGS 


We received more than 1,100 different drawings 
of the original Nene engine. Every one of these 
had to be redrawn to conform to American draft- 
ing practice. 


1,000 DESIGN CHANGES 


The original engine had to be adapted to use American-built accessories, as well as to pro- 
vide for the use of new materials or new processes suitable for quantity manufacture. We 
made more than 1,000 design changes to accomplish these objectives. 


5,300 SPECIAL TOOLS 


It takes all kinds of tools from a simple hand drill to a 400-ton hydraulic press to build 
an airplane engine. For the Turbo-Wasp we had to design 5,300 special tools. Counting 
changes, we made nearly 10,000 tool designs before we were ready to put the engine into 
production. 


9,000 OPERATIONS SHEETS 


Each step in the processing of each part of an engine has to be outlined in detail to give 
the shop all the information required to do the job. On the Turbo-Wasp our production 
engineers had to write up more than 9,000 such operations sheets. Many of these required 
the handling of new materials or the use of new processes previously unfamiliar to us. 


225,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE 


In order to build the engine, we had to have a place to do the work. We rearranged 225,000 
sq. ft. of floor space (equivalent to 4 football fields) for manufacturing this one type of 
engine. This involved careful planning of production lines, and the installing or moving 
of thousands of hand tools, benches and other items of factory equipment as well as 259 


machines. 
35,000 MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 
There are 1,088 different kinds of parts in a Turbo-Wasp — 7,022 pieces in all. Each goes 


through many operations before it is ready for assembly into the finished engine. About 
half the parts are built here, the rest by a specially trained team of 150 subcontractors. 
Approximately 35,000 manufacturing operations are done by us in our own plant in making 
parts for one Turbo-Wasp. To that can be added the tens of thousands performed by our 
subcontractors. 


1,700 HOURS OF TESTING 


After a complete Turbo-Wasp was built, it had to go on a test stand and pass a rigorous 
150-hour type-test. And that’s only part of the story. Many sub-assemblies of this engine 
were tested for hours on end to make sure they would stand up in service. By the time 
the first engine was shipped, more than 1,700 hours had been spent in complete engine 
testing, exclusive of thousands of hours of component testing. 


10,000,000 DOLLARS 


From the time Pratt & Whitney Aircraft acquired 
its option to build the Turbo-Wasp engine until 
the first production model was delivered last 
November, we spent more than 10 million dollars 
on it. That's at the rate of more than 17 thousand 
dollars a day. This does not include many addi- 
tional millions invested in new research and test 
facilities devoted to all types of jet engines. 











ADMINISTRATIVE 


Thomas T. Hinman has resigned as 
Atlantic-European division manager of 
Transocean Airlines. He announced no 
plans for the immediate future. 


David E. Postle, former CAB employe 
and recently with Bell Aircraft’s heli- 
copter division, has joined Air Commut- 
ing, Inc., as vice president. 


Sidney Griffith, who has been director 
of accounting for —TWA—international, 
on June 1 became assistant to B. H. 
Tumey, overseas controller. The director 
of accounting post has been abolished. 


Charles S. South, executive representa- 
tive for Braniff Airways in Panama since 
1946 and before that with Pan American 
Airways in Central America for nine 
years, has been appointed Braniff mana- 
ger in Brazil. Don C. Grefe, formerly 
with Peruvian International Airways, 
takes over the post in Panama. 





South Athearn 


Folger Athearn, a 10-year veteran of 
commercial aviation, has been named 
manager for Braniff Airways in Bolivia 
and Peru, starting June 1. A former 
executive of Pan American and Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Athearn has 
spent the past five years in South 
American with experience in operations 
and administrative work. 


Otis E. Kline, special assistant to W. A. 
Patterson, president of United Air Lines, 
has been awarded a 20-year service pin, 
having joined Stout Air Services, UAL 
predecessor, in 1929 as a flight mechanic. 
He became a captain in 1932 and Patter- 
son’s special assistant in 1948. 


Lee P. Jordan, disbursements auditor of 
Western Air Lines, has received his 20- 
year pin. 


—OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE— 


W. L. Trimble, formerly superintendent 
of flight operations of TWA’s interna- 
tional division and more recently a 
regular captain on international runs, 
has been appointed director of operations 
—Europe. He succeeds Edward Bolton 
who resigned and who is reportedly 
joining Philippine Air Lines. 


C, A. Luigs, a 16-year operations veteran 
with American Airlines and recently 
operations manager at Detroit, has been 
named manager of operations at Chi- 
cago, replacing Trevor G. (Buck) Wil- 
liams, retired. A World War I flyer and 
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Returns to Airlines— or" . 

alker, 
who since 1944 has been president of a 
public relations firm in New York serv- 
ing aviation and other industries in the 
U. S., Central and South America, re- 
turns to the airline scene June | as a 
vice president of Braniff Airways. Walker 
is well known in aviation circles, having 
been assistant to the president of United 
Air Lines for five years and v.p.-traffic 

for TWA for a similar period. 


later a barnstormer, Williams joined AA 
in 1929 as station manager at Cincinnati. 


Richard L. Dobie, a 32-year aviation 
veteran, becomes manager of station 
ground services at Los Angeles for 
United Air Lines on June 1. Dobie 
succeeds George S. Taylor, station man- 
ager at Los Angeles, who takes over 
management of the Reno station. Dobie 
joined United in 1926 and on May 12 of 
that year piloted the first mail plane on 
the Kansas City-Fort Worth-Dallas 
route. In 1938 he was appointed special 
assistant to the v.p.-operations, which 
post he has held to date. Taylor joined 
UAL in 1931 as a passenger agent at 
Salt Lake City. 


R, J. Camp, formerly supervisor of flight 
operations specifications on NWA’s 
domestic routes, has been advanced to 
flight operations specifications supervisor 
for the entire system. 


S. W. Jacobson has been promoted from 
superintendent of tools and equipment 
to general superintendent of plants and 
equipment for Northwest Airlines. 


———TRAFFIC & SALES-———— 


Thomas S. Miles, former manager of 
reservations and ticket offices for Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant to the general traf- 
fic and sales manager. James A. Clarke 
took over Miles’ former job. 





J. Richard Scott, formerly manager of 
rates and tariffs in San Francisco for 
Southwest Airways, has joined Trans- 
Texas Airways as district manager at 
Houston. He also assumes all rate and 
tariff duties for TTA. 


Richard Aranda has been appointed dis- 
trict traffic manager for Pan American 
Airways at Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


William de Mier has been appointed 
Canadian representative of KLM Royai 
Dutch Airlines. 


Donald R. Wooden, formerly district 
traffic manager for Pan American-Grace 
Airways at the Canal Zone, has been 
appointed special representative in Bal- 
boa. 


Richard E. Fisher has been appointed 
manager of public relations-New York 
airports for American Airlines, and 
David C. Frailey has been transferred 
from N. Y. public relations to succeed 
Fisher as PR representative in San 
Francisco. 

T. P. Del-field has been promoted from 
passenger sales 
manager for Delta 
Air Lines to the 
newly created po- 
sition of general 
sales manager. He 
has been in air 
transportation 14 
years, serving with 
American Airlines 
and NATS before 
joining Delta. 





Delafield 


Richard C. Lounsbury, general traffic 
manager with Pan American Airways, 
has received his 20-year pin. 


Paul Parsons, Jr., who has been in 
Braniff Airways’ traffic department since 
1947, has been named special traffic rep- 
resentative assigned to making air travel 
easier for Chinese passengers flying be- 
tween Latin America and the Orient. 
He will handle all documentation and 
ticketing procedures for the groups. 


Cruzer D. G. Fowler, formerly traffic 
manager for Peruvian International Air- 
ways and KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 
has joined the Ober Steamship and 
Tourist Agency in Washington. 


Otis D. Hardy, formerly reservations 
manager of the western division of Delta, 
has been promoted to system reserva- 
tions manager. Charles J. Payne, who 
has been serving as reservations and 
schedules manager, becomes schedules 
manager. 


Franklin Armstrong, district traffic 
manager for Northwest Airlines at Min- 
neapolis, has been given a new assign- 
ment on the company’s sales and 
traffic staff, aiding with indoctrination 
of newer sales representatives, and mak- 
ing public appearances along the air- 
line’s system. James B. McCullough, 
former d.t.m. at Pittsburgh, will serve 
as acting d.t.m. at Minneapolis. 
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Others in the News 


Wiley Wright, who has been with CAA 
and its predecessor agencies since 1929, 
heads the new Office of Aviation Devel- 
opment. He had been assistant to the 
regional administrator for personal fly- 
ing development in the Seattle area 
since 1945. In his new job he will co- 
ordinate the activities of these regional 
assistants and head three divisions in 
Washington—Aviation Extension, Avia- 
tion Education, and Flight Information. 


Arthur E. Raymond, vice president— 
engineering of Douglas Aircraft Co., has 


been elected national chairman of the 
Aircraft Technical Committee of the 
Aircraft Industries Association. George 


Lescher, of Fairchild, was elected ATC 
executive member on the NASC steer- 
ing committee to succeed Tom Salter of 
Cessna. 

Roy H. Callahan, formerly manager of 
the Airlines Terminal Corp. at Willow 
Run Airport. has formed a law partner- 


ship with William S. Campbell and 
David C. McCord, Jr., under the firm 
name of Callahan and Campbell of- 


fices are in the Mercantile Securities 
Bidg., Dallas, and the Neil P. Ander- 
son Bldg., Fort Worth. 


Lee Douglas, former chief engineer and 


general manager of Kellett Aircraft 
Corp., has been named chief engineer 
with the Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 


Prior to joining Kellett in 1944, he had 
been with Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corp., Bell and 
Seversky. 

L. Welch Pegue, chairman of the board 
or directors of the National Aeronautic 
Association. has been named head of 
a U. S. deleration to attend the inter- 
national conference of the Federation 
Aeronrutique Internationale in Cleve- 
land Sent. 1-7. Other members of the 
delegation are: John J. Ide, FAI vice 
president for the U. S: Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, NAA vice president in chorge of 
the FAI contest division. and Jacque- 
line Cechran. widely known weman pilot 
and NAA board member. 


Dr. Klemin New President 
Helicopter Society 


Dr. Alexander Klemin, noted aeronau- 
tical engineer, was installed as new 
president of the American Helicopter 
Society at the Society’s annual forum 
in New York. He succeeds Ralph Light- 
foot. 

Elected as vice presidents were: J. E. 
Beighle, Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp.; Clarence Belinn, 
president of Los Angeles Airways; Elliot 
Daland, vice president of Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corp.; Charles Wood, McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., and Monroe Brown, sec- 
retary of the Helicopter Council, Air- 
craft Industries Association. T. R. Pier- 
pont of Piasecki was elected as secre- 
tary, and Oliver Chittick of Sikorsky as 
treasurer. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





AST ISSUE we wrote an item about insurance machines at airports, and 

how someone ought to make it easy for the users of these machines to bu 
stamps. The mail has now started to come in. Howard Sedwick, assistant 
manager of Austin, Tex., Municipal Airport, writes to say that “we would 
like to be one of the first to say that we have taken the airline passengs 
who buys airline trip insurance policies out of his dilemma, providing hin 
with a stamp machine on each side of the airline trip insurance machi 
which sells four different denominations of stamps.” And Braniff Airways 
writes to point out something we had already reported but should have 
mentioned in connection with the insurance machines: Braniff is making 
stamps available writing paper and envelopes) to t 


passengers a all 
downtown and field ticket offices. We hope the practice spreads. 
° 


(also 


One of aviation’s most interesting families, and one which } 
really piled up some years in this business, is the Ambrose family 
Listen to this: Frank Ambrose is president of Frank Ambrose Avia- 
tion Co., which handles planes, engines, spare parts, accessories, et 
He learned to fly in 1921, flew the early air mail and started h 
present business in the early 30’s. Bill Ambrose, who now works for 
Frank, was with TWA for nine years and CAA for four years. Lt 
Col. Joseph Ambrose is with the Air Force at the Pentagon, and is a 
graduate of Randolph. Raymond Ambrose has been with various air- 
lines for 11 years, started with Mid-Continent, and is now chief agent 
for Continental at Wichita. The brothers communicate with one 
another and with their father by “ham” radio, never by letter. Eacl 
knows almost day by day what the others are doing. Their original 
home was New Kensington, Pa. Father bought Frank’s first plane 
1921, and then got a “ham” radio set to listen in on the boys whet 
they were flying and working on the airlines. Yessir, the name Am- 
brose is really connected with aviation. 


7 
It seems that Marvin O. Byrd, Eastern Air Lines’ assistant traffi 
sales manager in Atlanta, was called upon recently to speak before the 
“personal advancement” class at Atlanta federal penitentiary. When he 
finished, one of the inmates gave him a large drawing of a Constellati 


(New-Type, that is) labeled “The Quickest Way to Avoid Pursuit.” Ws 
sorta doubt whether Eastern will adopt it as a slogan 
7 
Not so long ago, Any2llo Manzitto. Mid-Continent sales agent 

Omaha, telephoned a young lady to confirm her on an MCA 
flight. “Good morning,” he said, but before he could get any further 
a sweet southern drawl broke in and replied, “Well hello, darling 
how are you?” Manzitto wasn’t used to such friendlu greetinas fron 


‘pace 


passengers, but he pulled himself together and tried to tell her the 
purpose of the call. She broke in again: “I’ve been waiting all day 
for you to call. It’s been so lonesome. I’ve missed you.” Angello 
kevt reminding himself that his first duty was to MCA, and replie« 
“You have? This is Mid-Continent Airlines. We just received con- 
firmation on your request for space to Kansas City.” Unbelieving 
‘ . : f ~ 


gasved: “No!” Sadly, Angello replied, “Yes.” (The space was 


confirmed). 


she 


Fred Hunter. of AMERICAN AVIATION’sS west coast office, wants us 











that Ken Campbell. station manager for Western Air Lines at R st 
Minn., is the sort of l grow under his feet w 
comes to working tur! day Fred Flig 2 
arrived in Rochester i as t 83 at 5:39 p 
During that one minute six {t gers, boarded f 
handled mail, loaded If tl ain't a record, r é 


me one.” Just offhand, was a tolerable performan 
We can't tt 


name a better one 








oe 
You learn something every day. We often wondered how the air- 
lines, in their color licity pictures, made food k so tempt 
Northwest Airlines t us the secret. I) story about taking 
for Stratocruiser publ city, the COT ) t es T e Toor i et 
coated with n eral oil to give re g oT lor pictures Not 


we know 
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Pounds Versus Gallons-- 


The Fuel Gaging Problem 


By Wuiu1am D. PERREAULT 


“For every pound thou shalt add to 
this airplane, thou shalt arrange that a 
pound be removed.” 

According to Boon T. Guyton, chief 
pilot—military liaison for Chance Vought 
Aircraft, this is the sombre warning 
issued by one airplane designer to the 
“mock up board.” This board is the 
group responsible for final equipment 
placed in military aircraft, the communi- 
cations and navigation gear, instrumen- 
tation, powerplant, armament, etc. 

This might be the key to the military 
ruling that now requires fuel gaging 
systems compensated for temperature 
and providing a reading in pounds of 
fuel rather than gallons. At any rate, 
there has been a revolution in fuel 
gaging systems in the past year and the 
majority of heavy aircraft built in 1949 
will be equipped with electronic fuel 
gages. 

Specifically, the electronic type of fuel 
gage has now been installed in a large 
proportion of recent military and com- 
mercial aircraft including the Douglas 
DC-4, DC-6, DC-6A, C-74A and C-124; 
the Boeing 377, C-97A and B-47; the 
Convair 240; Lockheed Constellation, 
Fairchild C-82 and 119B. The list 
covers over 30 military airplanes in- 
cluding many fighter aircraft still on 
the classified lists. 


Advantages. Two major factors con- 
tribute to this rapid change over. Pri- 
marily, the fuel gage is there to give 
the pilot an accurate indication of fuel 
remaining on board. Since the plane 
operates at wide temperature ranges 
within a given flight, in turbulent air 
and in various attitudes, the measure of 
a gaging system’s efficiency is its ability 
to provide an accurate indication under 
all of these conditions. The electronic 
gage will do this. Previous systems will 
not. 

Secondly, in an airplane like the 
Boeing 377, total electronic gaging equip- 
ment weight is 81 pounds. This is con- 
siderably heavier than the former equip- 
ment, but note this: The electronic gage 
insures accuracies at least 5-10% better 
than previous systems. On an aircraft 
like the Boeing, with 7900 gallons of 
fuel, this can mean savings of several 
hundred pounds. At 6 pounds per gal- 
lon many pounds can be removed for 
every pound installed. 


Former Standard. The standard of 
excellence in fuel gaging equipment for 
many years has been the Liquidometer 
Corp’s float type, remote indicating gage. 
This system featured a single float 
mechanism in each tank which actuated 
a rheostat in an electrical circuit and 
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provided the cockpit indicator with the 
best available record of fuel volume. 
The cockpit gage read in gallons. 


With the introduction of the DC-4, 
Constellation and similar large aircraft, 
certain complexities were introduced. 
Although the same basic system was 
used, it was necessary to add one or two 
float units per tank. These were con- 
nected together electrically, with each 
successive stage assuming pointer opera- 
tion as the fluid level increased or de- 
creased. Except far additional mainte- 
nance headaches, the system was me- 
chanically the same. 


Pounds vs. Gallons. Operationally the 
problem took on new light. With larger 
volumes of fuel on board the new trans- 
ports and bombers, the difference be- 
tween fuel volume and poundage be- 
came increasingly important. The engines 
burn fuel by the pound. Engines are 
rated for specific fuel consumption in 
fractions of a pound per horsepower. 
Availability of “X” gallons of fuel is 
not an indication of how long the engine 





Simple Components— 


will be able to operate on this value. 
Operating in high temperatures, the 
gallonage will be relatively high, in low 
temperatures, relatively low. 

Availability of “X” number of pounds 
of fuel is an accurate index of the use 
which may be expected of remaining 
fuel. It is independent of temperature 
In addition, the operation of the elec- 
tronic gage systems now being used to 
provide this reading is independent of a 
float type mechanism for sensing fuel 
levels. In providing temperature com- 
pensated fuel quantity readings in 
pounds of fuel available, electronic gages 
have opened a new field. 


The Manufacturers. To date, the 
leading manufacturers of capacitance 
fuel gaging equipment have been Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. and 
Simmonds Aerocessories. Both com- 
panies have numerous contracts for mili- 
tary applications and have installed units 
in commercial aircraft. Edison also 
manufactured electronic gages for a 
period of time and they were installed 
in one series of commercial ships. Re- 
cently, Edison withdrew from _ this 
market. 

The Liquidometer Corp. has _ been 
working on a capacitance fuel gage 
system for nine years and this writing 
represents the first official announcement 
of the results. 

Liquidometer now has three systems 
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These are the three major elements in the Minneapoli 
Honeywell capacitance fuel gage system. At the left is 


the tank unit surrounded by a shield and bolted to the wing structure. The amplifier is 
shown at the top right and the indicator in the lower right. The amplifier senses 
potential difference between the tank unit and a reference capacitor. Signals from the 
amplifier operate the motor and gear train in the indicating instrument. A prime 
advantage of this system is that the amplifier is not part of the measuring circuit. 
Accuracy is independent of variations in vacuum tube characteristics, making it possible 
to change a tube or complete amplifier without affecting calibration of the system. 
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of capacitance fuel gages fer the market. 
The military services are testing sets 
for evaluation purposes and some orders 
have already been received for marine 
applications of the system. Liquidometer 
feels that the long research and develop- 
ment program will pay dividends in 
trouble free operation of the systems. 
M-H’s experience also verifies the ad- 
visability of long pre-service testing. 


Improved Float System. Addition- 
ally, Liquidometer is about to introduce 
a major change in the float type gaging 
circuits which will compensate the 
readings for temperature and provide a 
cockpit reading in pounds of fuel, rather 
than in gallons. This should enable the 
float type gage to meet the military 
specification under which capacitance 
gages are now being installed. 

General Electric is a relative new- 
eomer in the marketing of an electronic 
fuel gage and has shipped only 100 sets 


of gages. GE gages are now under test 
by Wright Field and the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 


Through the use of a stationary tank 
unit, and in some instances multiple 
units in a given tank, the electronic 
capacitance fuel gages have been able 
to eliminate many of the problems of 
the earlier gages as mentioned above. 
Liquid level measurement is accom- 
plished by a capacitor or condensor in 
the tank. Mechanically this is simply 
a pair of metallic plates separated by an 
airspace. In construction the plates are 
formed by two concentric tubes sepa- 
rated with an airspace betwen them. 

If an electrical charge is applied to 
the plates of the capacitor, the capacity 
of the unit is determined by the dielec- 
tric or non-conductive quality of the 
material between the plates. In this ap- 
plication the space may be filled with 
air, if the tank is empty, or with fuel 
if the tank is full. In either instance 
the fuel level can be determined by 
measuring the capacity of the tank unit 
(in micromicro-farads). As the fuel 
level is raised by filling or reduced by 
through usage, each change in liquid 
level brings about an associated change 
In capacity. 

Actually, fuel has a dielectric constant 
of 2 as compared to a constant of 1 for 
air or fuel vapor. This value is rela- 
tively constant for a given weight of 
fuel. This feature provides the inherent 
temperature compensation in fuel gage 
readings. As the temperature rises the 
volume of fuel but the di- 
electric value per unit area decreases. 
These factors balance out to provide 
identical cockpit indications for a given 
weight of fuel regardless of volume. 

Through the use of multiple tank units 
it is possible to cancel out the effect of 
tank configuration and airplane attitude. 
Prior to installation of the gage system, 
the designers compute the center of fluid 
mass under varying conditions in the 
tank and this is used to locate the units 
at the point of maximum vantage. 
Generally, as the fuel level lowers on 
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Complete System— 





These elements make up a sing'e tank system in the Simmonds 


Aerocessories capacitance fuel gage. 


A single power supply 


unit will handle the entire system, but as tanks are added additional tank units and 


indicators are used. 


multiple tank units if the tank is odd shaped and maximum accuracy is desired. 


As in all capacitance systems, it is sometimes advisable to use 


Design 


of tank units and fittings which will stand up in aircraft fuels for long periods of time 


was one of the major developmental problems. 


SA has made major changes in their 


unit since the early days of the gage development. 


one unit, because of a change in altitude, 
it raises on another and the electrical 
system balance remains constant insur- 
ing a static reading on the gage. 


System Features. Construction fea- 
tures of the individual companies are 
the major distinction between gages of 
various manufacturers. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, for instance, uses a motor 
driven gage which works through a very 
high gear ratio to bring stable readings 
to the cockpit. The gage does not change 
its position when the power is shut off. 
This has definite maintenance advantages 
and also stabilizes cockpit gage readings. 
All the manufacturers have made im- 
provements in developing their own 
products, or doing research on existing 
products suitable for fittings and insu- 
lators in the tank units, and simplified 
calibration and trouble shooting pro- 
cedures. Size and weight of the systems 
have been reduced. 


Sad Experience. One of the greatest 
set-backs for the capacitance type gaging 
systems was the result of hasty instal- 
lations during the period when the air- 
lines were modifying war-time aircraft 
for commercial use. There were a num- 
ber of airlines that experienced dis- 
couraging results with make-shift 
stallations. Since then, the manufacturers 
have been universally reluctant to re- 
system on a 
results the 


in- 


place an existing gage 
service airplane. For best 
gage should be under consideration in 
the original tank design 

Typical of the troubles which plagued 
the early units was the collection of 
water which shorted the tank units, ab- 
sorption of water by non-conductors 
and resulting malfunctioning, high re- 


sistance connections in the leads, the 
need for recalibrating the system each 
time a component was changed, etc 
There are still problems but they are 
not serious ones. For instance, there 
are minor changes in the dielectric con- 
stants of fuel, since this had never before 
proved important, bladder type tanks 
change shape after filling and alter read- 
ings slightly, etc.. but the fact remains 
the electronic gage system has arrived 


FSF Seeks Improved 
Weather Forecasts 


Two thousand “weather encountered 
reports” have been distributed to mem- 
bers of the Corporation Aircraft Own- 
ers Association by the Flight Safety 
Foundation in the start of a program to 
improve the accuracy of weather fore- 
costs. Initiated with the approval of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, the program 
provides an addressed penny postcard 
with simple notation blanks which re- 


effort on the 


quire a minimum of part 
of the pilot 


Whenever the pilot encounters severe 


er otherwise dangerous weather, when 
good or improving conditions are pre- 
dicted; incomplete information is given 


weather is accurately predicted but 
is confusing; or 


eatner 


terminology predicted 


weather is superior to w fore- 
casted, the pilots will be requested to 
forward one of the reports to the FSF 
Pilots will also be urged to radio back 


in-flight reports of weather conditions 


Data will be supplied to the Weather 
Bureau for follow up action which is 
expected to fill in important gaps in 


prediction needs and initiate corrective 


action as required 
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Panagra Completing Night 
Airways System in S. A. 


The formidable Andes range of moun- 
tains, which thrust up sharply and pond- 
erously along the entire west coast of 
South America, will no longer be a 
factor in disrupting the schedules of 
Pan American-Grace Airways. 

It may not be correct to say that the 
airplane has entirely conquered the 
Andes, because they will be a problem 
to the airplane until the end of time 
or until regular operating altitudes are 
far higher than they are now, but 
Panagra and the Douglas DC-6 have 
succeeded in taming the mountain range 
to a very considerable extent. 

In South America they laugh at the 
U. S. boys who think they have tough 
flying over the Rockies. The highest 
mountain peak in the U. S. is hardly 
good enough to merit a name in the 
Andes. It has to be a mighty impressive 
peak under 20,000 feet to be tagged with 
a name down there. The reference 
books say the highest Andes peak is 
something over 23,000 feet, but the 
Panagra pilots maintain that some of 
them are 25,000 feet in the air and they 
can prove their case. 


Day & Night System. In three short 
years a revolution in flying has occurred 
in South America and Panagra is now 
completing the final installations to give 
it for the first time a day and night 
365-day-a-year airway system over that 
big ridge of rocks and snow. Some- 
times the Andes can be crossed as low 
as 16,000 feet, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. Panagra has taken 
a DC-6 as high as 32,000 feet to get 
over the mountains and the frequently- 
turbulent bad weather. 

From a five-day DC-3 contact flighi 
between Miami and Buenos Aires only 
a few years ago, Panagra has progres- 
sively reduced the time schedule until 
now it’s only 2214 hours in a DC-6. 
But the time saving isn’t the only ac- 
complishment. The big achievement is 
a series of three separate day-an-night 
airways over the Andes between Chile 
and Argentina which will eliminate the 
many weather cancellations experienced 
in years passed. 

Many years of observing weather con- 
ditions in the Andes revealed that there 
are three good passes and that weathe: 
never closes in all three at the same 
time. So at considerable expense Panag- 
ra has completed installations at all 
three points. The main airway is be- 
tween Santiago and Mendoza, the route 
pioneered by Panagra with the DC-3 
many years ago. A second airway is 
about 100 miles south of Santiago, near 
Curico. The third is several hundred 
miles north of Santiago, just south of 
Antofagasta at Monturaqui. 


Possible Through DC-6. 
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Eleven Blaw 


Blaw Knox Tower— , 
nox towers, 


such as this one at Monturaqui, have 
been installed to aid Panagra's opera- 
tions. This one, 14,500 feet high on the 
northern pass between Tucuman, Argen- 
tina, and Antofagasta, Chile, was in- 
stalled in winds up to 40 and 50 miles 
an hour—normal velocity in that deso- 
late country. 


Walker, Jr., a former Pan American 
pilot who became operations manager 
for Pangara three years ago, has di- 
rected the modernization program made 
possible by the high-flying pressurized 
DC-6. He thinks the new program in- 
sures dependability of scheduling from 
here on out and recent operational ex- 
perience indicates he is right. It’s a far 
piece down the road from Buenos Aires 
to Miami—just under 5,000 miles—but 
Panagra DC-6’s are operating pretty 
much on schedule. 

A $500,000 radio-telephone program 
has now been completed but this rep- 
resents only part of the modernization 
expenditures. 

Panagra now has 26 1200-watt dual 
Aeraco transmitter aerophares between 
Cali, Colombia, and Buenos Aires. Five 
of these are new stations. Prior to the 
end of 1945 these stations were single 
facility and were mostly low powe1 
stations. 

Eleven Blaw Knox towers have been 
installed. These are self supporting steel 
towers and require no guy wires for 
support. They are of extremely heavy 
construction and should last for many 
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The famed Lockheed Constellation 
is by far the most popular intercon- 
tinental transport flying the Atlan- 
tic. The Constellation carries three 
times as many passengers, month 
in and month out, as all other trans 
ports combined. It has been tried 
and proven by 4000 million passen- 
ger miles of dependable service on 


every continent of the world. 


Lockheed 
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AIRCRAFT CONTROL BEARINGS, 
ROD-END BEARINGS AND PULLEYS 


Large stocks lubricated to current 
AN specifications. 


HARDWARE 


Bolts Pins, Clevis 
Cable Pins, Taper 
Clamps Rod Ends 
Cotter Keys Screws 
Fittings Turnbuckles 
Gang Channel Valves 


Nuts Washers 
Nuts, Self-locking 


RELUBRICATION SERVICE 


Bearing and Pulley Relubrication to Current 
AN (AN-G-25) or Commercial Specifications. 


REPRESENTING 


The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws (Aircraft Quality) 


George K. Garrett Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penn. 
AN Washers and Lock Washers 


The Atco Pulley Co., Pennsylvania 
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years without service other than paint. 
Some of these towers are at high alti- 
tudes, one being at 14,500 feet. 

Ten new runway locators have been 
installed along the system. These are 
75-watt low power aerophares and are 
placed 1500 feet off the end of the in- 
strument runways in order to facilitate 
lining up with the runway under in- 
strument conditions. Walker says these 
locators allow Panagra pilots to accom- 
plish just about what ILS permits with 
respect to instrument landings. 

Four 3 kw. Collins radio telephone 
transmitters have been established at 
Santiago, Chile, and Santa Cruz, Bo- 
livia, and two at Moron Airport in 
Buenos Aires. One kilowatt Pamsco 
radio telephone transmitter has been 
established at Cali, Quito, Guayacil (2), 
Arica, Antofagasta, Mendoza, Cordoba, 
Salta, La Paz and Arequipa. A new 
station has recently been installed at 
Las Ramadas. 

Equipment improvements and mod- 
ernizations include dual radio-compasses 
in all DC-3A aircraft, new control panels 
for pilot control of communications in 
DC-3A aircraft, the addition of auxiliary 
receivers in DC-3A’s, and modification 
of DC-3A transmitters from 8 to 16 
frequencies. DC-3’s do not have night 
authorization over the Andes. 

Weather stations are maintained by 
Panagra in each of the three trans- 
Andean passes. 


Holcombe Pilot Training 
Aids Available for Lease 


Aviation Activities, Inc. has an- 
nounced plans to lease the pilot train- 
ing aids developed by Ralph Holcombe 
to instructors and other potential users 
at a cost of $15 per month, following 
an initial down payment of $50. The fee 
would include maintenance of the units 
and improvements as developed during 


100 Years of Service— 


the term of the lease, according to 
Holcombe. 

The Holcombe system consists of a 
headpiece worn by the student to pro- 
vide audible signals for instruction pur- 
poses as supplied by the instructor. The 
inventor claims that the system removes 
psychological barriers caused by voice 
communications, improves reaction time 
and reduces the time necessary to 
qualify a pilot for solo flight. 

Aviation Activities, manufacturer and 
distributor of the aid is located at 903 
15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Weather Ship Network 
Wins 3-Year Extension 


The North Atlantic Ocean weather ship 
network, originally established by an 
ICAO agreement in London in 1946, has 
been assured of continued support for 
the next three years. In a new agree- 
ment reached by ICAO in its London 
meeting during May, the participating 
states agreed to finance 10 weather ships 
for the period starting July 1, 1950. The 
ships are used to supply weather, com- 
munications and rescue services for 
North Atlantic traffic. 

Although the original agreement in 
1946 called for the establishment of a 
13-ship network, this was never fully 
implemented. To maintain the 10-station 
commitment of the new agreement, it 
will be necessary to operate 25 ships. 

These will be operated by the con- 
tracting states as follows: United States, 
14; Canada, 1; United Kingdom, 4; 
France, 2; Netherlands, 2; Norway, 2. In 
addition, Belgium will pay $100,000 an- 
nually to Norway toward the cost of 
operation of one station off the Nor- 
wegian coast. Denmark will pay $92,000 
annually toward this same station. Ire- 
land and Portugal will each contribute 
$4,000 annually toward the over all net- 
work. 





Shown above are seven of nine TWA pilots who recently 
received their 


10 year service pins. The pins were 


presented by Harry E. Campbell, left, TWA superintendent of flying—international, who 

has 20 years with TWA. From left to right, the remaining pilots are Capts. Walter 

Hawkins, A. D. Heath, E. W. Utgard, Robert Day, N. A. Hortman, F. L. Austin, and 

S. G. Hawes. Capts. Ernest Pretsch and J. M. Walker, the balance of this group, 

were on flight duty at the time of this photo. Total logged time among the group 
exceeds’ 12,000,000 miles. 
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Among the Suppliers 


‘E‘HE Line Material Co. has elected 

W. D. Kyle, Jr. to the post of presi- 
dent to succeed his father, W. D. Kyle, 
Sr. The latter retired from his posi 
as president but will continue to take 
an active part in company affairs as 
chairman of the board of directors. Kyle 
was the founder of this well-known firm 
specializing in the manufacture of air- 
port lighting and electrical distribution 
equipment and has been its active head 
for 39 years. W. D. Kyle, Jr., the new 





W. D. Kyle, Sr. 


president, joined L-M in 1937, later be- 
came president of the Kyle Corp. which 
he headed until its merger with L-M 
in 1947. At that time he became execu- 
tive vice president of the Line Material. 
L-M has nine plants in six states and 
Canada and employs more than 3,000 
persons. 


The 50 year history of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. is interestingly 
related in the second edition of The 
House of Goodyear, a 700-page book 
by Hugh Allen. Goodyear’s history 
spans the automotive and air ages, and 
this volume paces both industries as 
new rubber processing and compounds 
permitted advances in the trade and 
new trade advances mushroomed the 
everyday use of rubber products. The 
story relates more than the history of 
a company. It symbolizes the growth 
of modern business in the U. S. The 
House of Goodyear is published by Cor- 
day and Gross Co., 1771 East 25th St., 
Cleveland 14, O. Priced at $3. 

Charles E. Heywood has been ap- 
pointed service engineer for the Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of America, Union, New 
Jersey. He is a 
member of SAE 
and was previously 
associated with 
Chance Vought... 
Samuel and Hirsch- 
berg, 204 Valentine 
St., Hackettstown, 
N. J., has acquired 
the manufacturing 
rights of a complete 
jine of paint line- 
stripping machines 
for airfields, high- 
way and street use, etc. The equipment 
was formerly manufactured by Industriai 
Tools and Products Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y. . . The Texas Company has 
donated a 10-passenger Lockheed 10-A, 
valued at $30,000, to Purdue Aeronautics 
Corp. The plane will be used for in- 
Struction in the Flight Option offered 
at Purdue University. 
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These three 
Britishers 
were interested participants at the re- 
cent Airport Operators Council annual 


Britishers in Denver— 


meeting in Denver. Left to right, W. 
M. Churchill, advertising and machine 
sales manager, Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters, New York; Peter Hadfield, 
assistant civil air attache, British Em- 
bassy, Washington; and i. W. Baldwin, 
manager of aviation division of Bowser, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., who donned his 
monocie for the occasion. Hadfield had 
never previously met Churchill and Bald- 
win, who have long been associated with 
U. S. aviation activities. 





The American-Coleman Co., 340 W. 
O. W. Building, Omaha 2, Neb., has 
been awarded an Air Force Contract to 
supply 20 specially designed “Mules” for 
ground towing of B-36 bombers. 


The | 


unit weighs 16 tons and moves the 137,- | 


000 pound bomber . . . Horton Conrad, 
president of Material Movement In- 
dustries has been appointed to direct 
sales of the new Conveyor Division of 
the Lake Shore Engineering Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 

William H. Seymour, vice president 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
recently awarded a bronze plaque to 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft for its in- 
dustrial illmess and injury record 
P&W’s accident and illness rate for 
1948 was only 5.6 injuries or illness for 
each million man-hours, compared to 
a rate of 8.71 for all Hartford County 
industries. 


— TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


D. C. Motors: Haydon Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Torrington, Conn., is circulating an 8- 
page bulletin describing its direct current 
motors for timing applications. The bulle- 
tin describes the performance characteris- 
tics of the Haydon 9200 series D. C. motor 
giving specifications, description of motor 





applications, speed regulations, and methods | 


of determining speed and current. Specs 
include voltage, rotation, shafts, pinions, 
current drain, leads, torque, weight and 
speeds. 


Requests for free copies of Engi- | 


neering Bulletin No. 1 should be addressed | 


to E. B. Hamlin, advertising manager. 
Controlling Corrosion: Alox Corp., Buffalo 


Ave. & Iroquois St., Niagara Falls, N. Y., | 


has published Technical 


Bulletin No. 3 | 


describing the physical and chemical prop- | 


erties of a group of surface active agents 
known as Alox 350. The active agents are 
effective in controlling corrosion in internal 
combustion engines, hydraulic systems, 
turbine systems and in handling and stor- 
age of fabricated steel parts. Alox 350 is 
available as a solid of low melting point 
or as a 10% concentrate in low viscosity 
well refined mineral oil. Bulletin No. 3 
gives results of laboratory test in humidity 
cabinet, storage shed, sea water immersion 
and GM fuel and oil tests. 
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AIR LIMES 


The Most Direct Route 


Lin kin g the 


GREAT LAKES 


with the 


GULF COAST 


CUBA, JAMAICA, AND 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


sh® ot. 
WT 008" 


The only direct one-carrier service 
from the industrial heart of the 
United States to Havana, Jamaica, 
and Caracas, Venexvela. Four 
flights weekly through both the 
Houston and New Orleans gate- 
ways provide fast, comfortable 
and convenient air transportation 
em et Ge 
ist. Air cargo carried on all flights. 
Low-cost, all-expense package air 
cruises to Havana and Jamaica to 
fit any budget. For particulars call 
your travel agent, nearest 


C&& ticket office, 


or write 





LHILAGO & SOUTHERN 


AIR LINES 


== 24+ S_> 


General Office, Memphis, Tenn., U. $. A. 
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To 27 Countries—5 Continents 
SAS Offers Frequent, Convenient Flights 
@ Fastest to Scotland and = cECHOSLOVAKIA NETHERLANDS 
Scandinavia—the ONLY DC-6 DENMARK NORWAY 
. : ENGLAND POLAND 
planes—nine flights weekly. FINLAND : PORTUGAL 
FRANCE SCOTLAND 
6 
@ New! SAS DC-6 service Sarzce SWEDEN 
all the way from New York to ny SOEELAND 
Syria and Iran. 
® Interline reservations —— ede 
receive competent careful at- 
tention straight through. GANDINAV/AN 
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An Eastern Air Lines 


mechanic is shown here 


Test Barrel— 


checking out a cabin pressure relief valve 
used on the Lockheed Constellation. The 
simple test stand was designated by EAL 
to test this and the auxiliary vent relief 
valves when received from the vendor and 
after overhaul on service units. Aijr is 
pumped into the metal drum from outside 
sources and the manometers on the left 
are used to record pressures at which the 
valves function. Normally the valves start 
operation when mercury reaches 8.5 inches. 














the BIG ONES buy 
LINK PAPERS 
for Teletype equipment 


Link Communication Papers are preferred by the “big 
ones’ in commerce, industry and municipalities. 

Link Communication Papers are provided in types for 
every application. High quality! Dependable delivery! 
Economical in cost! 














Daily Plane Utilization 


International 

Jan. Feb. 
AA ; 4 eng. pass. 4:01 5:59 
CAEBO .cces 3:03 5:01 
AOA -2 eng. pass. 1:12 1:28 
4 eng. pass. 5:56 6:02 
Bnf. 2 eng. pass. .... 1:49 
4 eng. pass. 5:34 3:44 
Cc&s 2 eng. pass. 5:22 6:37 
4 eng. pass. 6:57 7:32 
Col. 4 eng. pass. 5:13 5:32 
EAL ..4 eng. pass. 9:25 9:21 
NAL 4 eng. pass. 9:04 9:20 
cargo - 3:28 2:43 
NWA 4 eng. pass. 10:05 10:07 
Panagra 2 eng. pass 4.02 4:25 
4 eng. pass. 5:44 5:24 
cargo 3:49 5:40 

PAA 
Lat. Amer. .2 eng. pass 3:42 3:40 


4 eng. pass. 8:22 8:36 


cargo 2:33 3:58 

Atlantic 2 eng. pass. 4:11 3:41 

4 eng. pass. 9:56 6:30 

cargo . 9:08 7:16 

Pacific 4 eng. pass. 10:32 10:29 
cargo 12:10 8:53 

Alaska 4 eng. pass. 8:11 8:47 
TWA 4 eng. pass. 6:36 6:13 
cargo 5.44 5:53 

United 4 eng. pass. 6:22 6:09 

Feederlines 

Jan Feb 

AAA SR-10-C 3:18 4:22 
D-18-C 5:02 4:22 

Chall. DC-3 5:58 7:2 
Kmpire DC-3 5:34 4:45 
Florida D-18-C 3:37 3:37 
Monarch DC-3 6:11 8:14 
Pied. DC-3 7:28 6.45 
Pioneer DC-3 6:11 7:50 
Robinson DC-3 3:28 4:03 
SWA DC-3 5:32 5:39 
TTA DC-3 5:59 7:15 
W. Coast DC-3 4:33 4:47 
Wis. L-10-A 3:29 4:30 
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COLONIAL AIRLINES 


Now in its 20th Consecutive 


Year of SAFETY! 








Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 











1 NITED Air Lines recently conducted experiments in conjunction with the 
San Francisco airport fire department to determine more effective methods 

of rescuing persons from burning or damaged aircraft. The tests were con- 
ducted using a DC-4 fuselage equipped with a DC-6 type window arrange- 





ment. Tests revealed that it is considerably easier and safer to chop through ‘Safety is no accident... We 
the metal than to break in the windows. The double layer plexiglass windows go into our 20th year with an 
are difficult to break and offer more possibility of personnel] injury than the cet 

metal. One conclusion was that it is worthwhile to provide “chop marks” even greater appreciation of our 
on the fuselage to indicate the areas in which safe and easy access could be responsibilities to the public.” 
assured in emergencies. United has started using yellow markings for this 


purpose. SIGMUND JANAS, President 
. 


Capital Airlines is considering the use of “oxygen candles” in DC-3 | 
aircraft to meet requirements of the proposed revisions to Civil Air ——EE 
Regulations. These are the compact chemical generators of oxygen 
manufactured by Mines Safety Appliance Co. Candles are light 
weight and have an indefinite shelf life. They are manufactured in 


10 and 30 minute sizes. 


. 
Thompson Aircraft Tire Corp., Miami Springs, Fla., has sent out a guide AIRLINES 


for airline mechanics itemizing eight types of defects that render the tire 

unfit for retreading. Typical of the defects listed are those tires cut through Route of De Shycruubors 
more than 25% of the total number of plies, having loose cords on the inside, CANADA °* U.S.A. * BERMUDA 
holes through the casings larger than nail holes, radial cracks or deep checks 
in sidewalls, broken bead-wires, etc. Thompson is a major firm in the re- 
capping or retreading of aircraft tires and has processed over 46,000 tires 
without a failure. Recently Thompson acquired a mold for the 19.00 x 23 


tires used on the C-46 
: AVIATION UNIFORMS 


United Air Lines recently experienced complete loss of cabin pres- 























surization in a DC-6 while flying at 15,000 feet altitude. Loss was due d INSIGNIA 
to a cargo compartment door opening slightly after the latch had un- an 
fastened. In addition to an instantaneous loss of pressure, the dust 
stirred up by air movement in the cargo compartment set off the Serving 
fire detectors. Opening of a floor panel to determine what was going These 
on permitted a cloud of dust to enter the cabin and cause furthe vig 
disturbance. No baggage was lost. Lessons to be learned: Door latch- Airlines 
ng is doubly important on pressurized aircraft. Dust and dirt Alaska 
baggage compartment is mighty critical 
e American 
Pan American Airways has three members of one fa ; a total Avensa 
3 years in the company’s service. This is the Berounsky family. Eddie J Aviateca 
Berounsky holds a record for not missing a regular working day sin CAT.C 
joined PAA on March 1, 1931. Ed is forema Miami. His eaglgllida 
father, Eddie L., received his 20-year last month. B er T Eastern 
issistant foreman of metal overhaul, has been with PAA f 15 years. Tw Ethiopian 
of Pop Berounsky’s daughters, Sylvia and Eve, also pit lped FAM. A 
during the war, one in the planning section and another in the Link g L. A y_ : 
alivision _ . 7 | 
Pan American | 
Much of $14,202, saved es t g Philippine | 
tine agreements, work done f tne . 
carriers, according tc Cc l Piedmont 
‘bjections to this “farmed th Scandinavian 
the future T. W. A. | 
e , 
American Airlines has presented A. F. McAmis with the Award of Merit | United | 
for the “design and construction of a Stratocruiser cockpit model for us and many 
in training flight crews.” That's a simple expression for a lot of work d others. 





personal initiative on the part of McAmis. Designed and built during 
periods between his regular assignment as equipment instructor with AOA 
- = 


| RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 
the whole mockup cost less than $3,000. It is a full scale model with al 1690 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 19 
positions, controls and instrumentation, as in the AOA Stratocruisers now Send for Catalog No. C-54 
on order 
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Midget Headphone 


Air Market Associates, P. O. Box 68, 
Staten Island 1, N. Y., is marketing “the 
smallest radio headphone ever de- 
veloped” for standard aircraft use. 
Known as the Fly-Fone, the new unit 
resembles miniature hearing aids now 








used by hard-of-hearing persons. It is 
about the size of a nickle, fits into one 
ear and brings the signal directly to the 
eardrum. Weighing 24 ounces, the new 
light-weight headphone is said to be 12 
times as sensitive as the conventional 
unit, reduce static and mechanical inter- 
ference and work on a minimum volume. 

The phone is connected to a jack 


clipped to the wearer’s belt and a de- 








NEW PRODUCTS 


tachable wire connects the belt clip to 
the receiver jack, permitting the pilot to 
disconnect it without later needing to 
readjust the headset. 


Heavy Duty Energizer 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
New York, has announced the production 
of a new portable, heavy duty aircraft 
energizer designed to provide regulated 
2842-volt power for starting engines of 
present day transports and variable volt- 
age power for starting jets. Available on 
a short shipment basis, the energizer 
consists of a 284-volt, 500-amp continu- 
ous generator with associated controls. 

The unit can be provided with an in- 
duction motor drive for stationary 
mounting on a two-wheel dolly for man- 
ual handling or with a gasoline engine 
drive mounted on a _ pneumatic-tired 
trailer. Three constant current taps per- 
mit selection of proper current at 650, 
800 or 1,000 for jet engine starting amps 
while voltage can be adjusted from 28 
to 35 volts. A fan built integrally with 
the rotor insures adequate cooling. Ad- 
ditional data contained in bulletin GEA- 
5324 available from the above address 


Oil Refiners 


Automatic Oil Refiners, Inc., Orchard 
Park, N. Y., has introduced an auto- 
matic device for re-refining lubricating 
oil after it has been removed from use. 
The apparatus uses a catalytic process 
with high temperatures and sub-atmos- 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 
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LA BM OS COMPANY 
General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y 
West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 
Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q., Canada 
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WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 
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FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of 
Fabric and Tapes for the 


Aircraft industry 
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= Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc. 

25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
Cable: Aviquipo 








pheric pressures as well as normal filter- 
ing. It is designed to remove carbon, 
acids, metal particles, water and dirt 
from the oil to make it suitable fon 
reuse. 





Dimensions are: diameter, 25”; height, 


44”; weight, 300 pounds. It operates 
on either 110 or 220 volts A. C. current 
at 60 or 25 cycles, either single or 3- 
phase. With capacity of 314 gallons per 
operation, it should be able to handle 
100 gallons of oil per day. 


Steel Counterbore 


Aircraft Tools, Inc., 2306 East 38th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., is marketing a 
new type counterbore, precision-made 
from specially selected hi-speed steel 
Featuring heavy duty tooth construction, 
2” overall length, more fiutes for cleaner 





and smoother cutting and positive chip 
clearance, the AT-88 has interchange- 
able pilots available in all sizes. It is 
made in a complete range of sizes in 
both straight shank for use in drill 
presses and taper shanks for use in 
machine spindles thus eliminating hold- 
ers and adapters. The design is claimed 
to retain its cutting quality for longer 
periods. 


Portable Grinder 


The Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio, 
has introduced a new air-powered 8’ 
grinder featuring magnesium castings for 
lightness and a steel housing for pro- 
tection. Weighing only 14 pounds, the 
new grinder is governor-controlled, has 
a built-in oil reservoir, flush fittings for 
grease lubrication and a removable air 
strainer. The units are available in spade 
and straight handle models, 6” and 8” 
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sizes, with selected range of speeds in- 
cluding 4,200, 4,500 and 6,000 rpm. All 
models have 5s” x 11” spindle thread. 
A grinding wheel or brush is provided 
with the tool. 


D-Line Taps 


National Precision Tool Co., P. O. Box 
523, Carnegie, Pa., has introduced D-Line 
double end taps which the manufacturer 
claims give more than double the life 
of conventional taps. Made of high 
speed tool steel, the double end tap has 





ends with a 


both 
special floating tap holder which mounts 
over the idle end. With initial cost com- 
parable to regular single ended taps, the 
new units offer lower over-all cost. The 


cutting threads on 


photo shows the tap with the holder 
attached (left) and by itself. Standard 
taps and holders are available for im- 
mediate delivery from stock and special 
sizes can be delivered in two to three 
weeks. 


High Temperature Fabric 


W. A. Plummer, Mfg. Co., 752-54 
South San Pedro St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif., has introduced a high tempera- 
ture, coated fabric known as Plum- 
mite G-752. The manufacturer claims 
that the material is lightweight, will 
withstand temperatures of over 500 
degrees F. and retain its flexibility, has 
good resistance to hydraulic oils and 
“quite good” resistance to aromatics. 
In wrinkling tests, Plummite compares 
favorably with .0051 monel foil. Fol- 
lowing treatment with silver or 
aluminum foil Plummite has heat re- 
flections characteristics which will prove 
of value in some applications. The 
material was originally developed for 
jet aircraft tail blanket manufacture. 


Telescopic Truck 


Revolvator, North Bergen, N.J., has 
added a new model 6-48 telescopic, 
Straddle type, high liftruck to its line. 
The “Go-Getter” power liftruck has a 
capacity of 2500 pounds, a collapsed 
height of 68 or 83”, and a lift of 85 or 
115”. Operating within a 6-foot aisle, 
it handles 48x48” pallets. Additional 
information contained in Revolvator 
bulletin 168 
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—to cut down 
next Winter's 
flight losses ! 





Learn how _ let snow and ice keep your next winter opera- 
Water SNow FIGHTERS corageecctee 6 gedlose 3° Placa edgar 


big, fast, powerful, rugged Walter Snow Fighters and 
keep runways open for landings and takeoffs in severest 


—speed up snow and ice removal enatiies 


—keep runways open in worst storms 
—assure safe landings and takeoffs 
—increase winter operating revenue 


Now is the time to plan, budget and place your orders. If 
you anticipate buying snow removal equipment, write for 
our airport snow removal engineer to call with full details, 
without obligation. Or, write for literature showing con- 
struction features, models available and performance data. 
















WALTER MOTOR TRUCK . 
COMPANY 


1001-19 Irving Ave., Ridgewood 27, 
Queens, L. |., N.Y. 






WALTER 


4-POINT POSITIVE DRIVE 


SNOW FIGHTERS 
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New Airport Light Aids 


Proper Landing Approach 


By Rosert C. BLatr 


A new airport landing light, known as 
the Flett Landing Beacon, has been de- 
veloped and patented by W. J. Flett of 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

This new lighting landing aid is espe- 
cially designed to give an incoming pilot 
a continuous indication, not only as to 
his altitude (whether he is too high or 
too low for a safe landing), but in ad- 
dition as to his position with respect to 
the runway (whether he is too far to 
the right or left of the runway). 

It consists of a single lighting unit 
having two projectors, one mounted 
above the other. The upper projector of 
the unit indicates the glide path, and 
the lower projector the course in relation 
to the runway—somewhat similar to the 
now familiar ILS glide path and localizer 
radio beams, but making use of colored 
lights to tell the pilot his proper ap- 
proach angle and course. 


Three Beams. Each projector forms 
three beams of light—green, amber and 
red—and the pilot simply maneuvers his 
plane so that both projectors show an 
amber light, and, by following down the 
glide path keeping both lights showing 
continuously amber, he can make a safe 
landing without even looking for the 
runway. 

If the plane’s glide is too steep, it 
enters the red beam of the upper pro- 
jector. If the pilot approaches too high 
he sees the green beam of this same 
(upper) projector. 

Similarly, if he is too far to the right 
of the runway, he sees the green beam 
of the lower projector and if he is too 
far to the left he sees the red beam 
of this (lower) projector. 

The line of cut-off between the three 
colored beams of each projector is so 
sharply defined, according to Mr. Flett, 
that when using a small demonstration 
model for tests conducted at a distance 
of one and one-quarter miles, the 
“beacon” would completely change color 
with a 6-inch movement of the ob- 
server. This model used only a simple 
lens arrangement and the output is 
claimed to be approximately 5,000 beam 
candlepower (in amber light). 


To Sell or License. Flett, not being a 
manufacturer, is planning to sell or li- 
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cense his patent to one of the airport 
lighting equipment manufacturers. 

His light should not be confused with 
the “angle of approach indicator” which 
was used by the military during the war 
and is now being manufactured and 
sold by the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
at Cleveland, Ohio. This unit provides 
au glide path indication using the same 
three colors of light, but having the 
green beam as the center or safe land- 
ing beam to follow down. It is now being 
used successfully at a number of air- 
ports about the country. 

Approach indicator lights of both these 
types are not intended to replace the 
conventional runway marker lights, but 
to augment them. They would be espe- 
cially useful at airports where there are 
existing semi-flush contact lights. Under 
low visibility conditions the higher 
candlepower of the approach indicator 
lights would penetrate considerably 
farther and be of greater aid to the pilot. 
Also where snow or 
high grass may ob- 
scure the beams of 
the semi-flush units, 
these raised lights 
would still be as 
effective as ever. 

This light can 
easily be connected 
in the standard air- 
port series 6.6 am- 
pere runway or 
boundary light cir- 
cuit through an iso- 
lating transformer, 
or it can be fed di- 
rectly from a mul- 
tiple 115-volt circuit. 


At small airports 
where the owners 
are unable to buy 
any other field 
lights, these ap- 
proach indicator 
type lights would 
permit emergency 


night landings to be 
made until complete 


conventional sys- 
tems could be in-_ indication for 
stalled. The ap- 


proach angle could 


both glide 
{bottom projector) by means of red, green and amber beams 



















INDICATOR 
made by Westinghouse Electric Corp. pro- 


APPROACH ANGLE Light 
vides pilot with continuous altitude  in- 
formation. Flashing yellow lights mean he 
is too high, flashing red means too low, and 
flashing green—correct altitude. 


be set so that the paths of light would 
bring pilots in safely above any ob- 
structions in the approach path. 








NEW FLETT Landing Light gives pilots proper approach angle 


angle (top projector) and course 


of light. 
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4. To right of runway—proper altitude. 





7. To right of runway and too low. 


FLETT LANDING LIGHT as viewed by an approaching pilot. 


Line Material Explains 
Future Sale Arrangements 


The Line Material Co. has released 
facts relating to the future sale of air- 
port lighting subsequent to April 18 
when it terminated its contractural ar- 
rangements with J. B. Bartow. Line 
Material explained that Bartow was re- 
tained by them as a consultant and paid 
a royalty on all lights produced. Since 
the Bartow patents cover only the right 
to install and operate a lighting system 
for the landing and take-off of air- 
planes, this relationship was not fully 
effective. 

Finding no practical manner in which 
to prevent competitors from free use of 
the same patent rights without cost, Line 
Material “found ourselves at a disadvan- 
tage when paying royalty to Bartow 
Beacons based upon the sales of our 
lighting units, no royalty being paid 
by competitors.” 

In the future L-M equipment will 
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2. Over runway but too high. 


IW 





5. Over runway x proper altitude. 





8. Over runway but too low. 


G indicates green, 


“stand on the same basis, patentwise, 
as the installation of competitive equip- 
ment. In other words, there is no L-M 
warranty (nor warranty by competitors) 
against infringement when the system 
is installed and used for the take-off and 
landing of airplanes.” In the case of L-M 
equipment purchased prior to April 18 
when the former L-M, Bartow agree- 
ments were in effect, L-M states that 
no patent problems are involved. 

The Bartow patents have been taken 
over by The Welsbach Corp. and will 
be handled on a royalty basis with the 
airport operator or installation company 
paying about 80c per lighted runway 
foot for the use of the patent rights. 
The first test of the rights under these 
patents is apt to result following the 
use of these principals at the airport in 
Madison, Wis. This is the first airport 
to initiate use of the lighting system 
since the agreement was announced and 
calls for a royalty payment of about 
$5,000. 





R is 


6. To left “yp runway—proper altitude. 





9. " _ of runway pane too low. 


red and the unlabeled indication is amber. 


Strobeacons at La Guardia 


Six Sylvania Strobe 
installed adjacent to the 
LaGuardia field 


have been 
runways at 
a reference 


icons 


to provide 


point as to where the pilot should lay 
his wheels down low visibility ap- 
proaches. The | hich are similar 


nia approach 
Airport, are 


to those used in { 
light system used at N 


mounted at either side of the runway at 
a 45 degree angle to the end of the run- 
way. 


These high intensity, flashing lights are 
rated at 20,000 candlepower and are used 
only during poor visibility 
During periods of good visibility, gi 
neon tubes provide a simple reference of 
the position. 


conditions 


een 


The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington 25, D. C., has published a 
new coded departure route chart for 
La Guardia and Newark Airports. Copies 
are available at 5c each. 
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Oertel Favors ‘Brand Integrity’: 





Esso Hydrant Answers 
Airport Fueling Requirements 


Airport operators must not only be 
above suspicion, they must avoid the 
very appearance of evil. That is the 
warning R. C. Oertel, manager of avia- 
tion market activities for Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., offered to members of the 
Airport Operators Council at the re- 
cent meeting in Denver. To do this, the 
operators must evaluate the many serv- 
ices which they are expected to perform 
and establish an equitable system of 
payment which will be readily recogniz- 
able. 

Oertel’s comments dealt particularly 
with the storage and distritution of 
aviation gasoline. His thoughts may 
prove a prophecy of what is in store 
for airport operators and airport users 
in the months immediately ahead for, 
concurrently, CAA was releasing new 
airport regulations which will enable 
federally supported airports to provide 
exclusive gasoline concessions. This 
action may prompt the very evils which 
Oertel outlined. 

Everyone recognizes that the airports 
are in need of additional revenue. The 
most obvious way in which this can be 
obtained is to raise the cost of services 
rendered. In this field, the possibilities 
offered by all types of concessions, and 
particularly concessions for fuel and oil 
sales, are so promising that they are 
apt to be abused. 


Dangerous Potential. The conces- 
sion in itself can hardly be called evil. 
Oertel emphasized that the real con- 


cern is in the dangerous potential for 
corrupt practices, the waste which ac- 
companies such agreements, and the fact 
that such concessions are contrary to 
American business principles which en- 
courage competition. These po.entials 
exist regardless of the manner in which 
concessions are accomplished, whether 
by outright sale, granting of exclusive 
use of low cost storage and distribution 
facilities, or the retention of these privi- 
leges by the airport operator. 

The real answer to this proklem ap- 
pears to be one of airport design. Past 
practice and, to a limited degree, think- 
ing in some circles today, provide ex- 
pensive and inefficient methods for fuel 
storage and distribution. The _ initia! 
cost of installation is high, maintenance 
costs are out of line and the true need 
for flexible servicing facilities is not 
met. More efficient systems could mean 
more profit without increased prices. 


Three Competing Systems. The 
problem starts with the high priced fuel 
truck used in the most common system 
of fuel disbursements. The $15,000 truck 
moves across long distances to centrally 
located supply storage tanks and takes 
on a load of fuel. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of gallons of volatile fuels are 
transported over busy highways and 
brought onto already crowded ramp 
areas to service the airplanes. 

In addition to the high maintenance 
and depreciation costs (which average 
about $250-$300 per month) the truck 
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TEST ANALYZER 


SIMPLIFIES GROUND 
CHECKING, SAVES 
MAN HOURS. 


I, the air conditioned and pres- 
surized cabin of a Convair-240, 
the air-traveling public experi- 
ences new standards of flying 
speed and luxury. And careful 
periodic testing of the cabin heat 
and pressurization systems mini- 
mizes failures and enhances pas- 
senger comfort. 

The present method of trouble 
shooting the electrical circuit 
consists of a point to point ring- 
out check which is inconvenient, 
consumes man hours and fre- 
quently fails to locate the 
trouble. Testing the pressuriza- 
tion system is similarly incon- 
venient and requires an operator 
at the Stewardess panel and a 
second operator at an auxiliary 
hydraulic test stand. 

The new test analyzer, de- 
signed by Convair and built 
by Greer provides the operator 
a compact test panel as light 
as an ordinary tool box which 
can easily be connected to the 
airplane system to quickly lo- 
cate and eliminate electrical 
troubles. In testing the pres- 








' surization circuit only one 
operator is required. 
en For additional information 
at and price list write today. 
~ OTHER GREER TEST MACHINES FOR 
p- Hydraulic Systems + Fuel Systems 
= Electrical Systems ¢ Lubrication Systems 
alin Vacuum Systems ¢ Synchronizer Systems 
om Propeller Governor Systems 
at Cabin Supercharger Systems 
me Turbo-Jet Engine Accessories 
Special Machines to Your Specifications 
ire Sole Manufacturer of Complete Line of 
ed Aircraft Maintenance and Test Equipment 
ns. 
en 
of Esso Hydrant System—""** is an artist's concept of a hydrant type oot 
servicing system in operation. In this instance, the YOUR SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
most elaborate of hose carts is being used but in many cases the cart simply consists 
of a two-wheel carriage for a dual hose assembly. The cart does not carry any fuel 
ey, in the body but simply draws from plumbing supplied by one or more fuel storage tanks 
a in remote locations. Esso Standard Oil Co. has pioneered in this work and has proven its 
for practicability at Moisant International Airport in New Orleans. A similar system is now HYDRAULICS INC. 
ies 454 EIGHTEENTH ST., BROOKLYN}S, N.Y 





being installed at Philadelphia's International Airport. 
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RIGHT 


Airport LIGHTING 





High Intensity 
Bi-Directional 
Type 
RUNWAY 
MARKER— 
recommended 
for installation 
where adverse 
weather condi- 
tions prevail. 
REVERE Airport Lighting Equipment 
includes Searchlights, Floodlights, Ro- 
tating Beacons, Boundary, Range and 
Obstruction Lights, Landing Field 
Floods, Portables, Fresnels for Apron 
and Wide Angle Low Mounting Ap- 
plications, High Intensity Runway 
Markers, Wind Cones with Pole 

Mountings, Etc. 


Write Today for Airport’ Lighting Catalog 











REVERE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 





| 6007 BROADWAY 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS § | 








AIRBORNE RADIO 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Radio Corporation 





by 


@ TWO-WAY VHF 


@ STANDARD LF RANGES 
(with homing loop) 


@ VHF OMNI RANGES 
@ LOCALIZERS 
@ GCA VOICE 


@ ISOLATION AMPLIFIERS 
(10 inputs— 2 outputs) 


Name of nearest sales and 
installation agency 


on request 


Aircraft Radio Corporation 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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is a source of damage to aircraft and a 
major fire hazard on the field. It was 
not an arbitrary decision that brought 
about the use of these trucks. In 
many instances they are a necessary 
evil. 

To combat the troubles experienced 
| with the truck type of fuel distribution, 
some airports have designed pit sys- 
tems which feature pipe-line supply 
from the central storage system to the 
apron area. They offer many advan- 
tages and particularly the elimination of 
the trucking hazards and expense. But 
| pit type systems are expensive to install 
and offer very little flexibility. Air- 
planes must be spotted for servicing and 
the large variety now in operation offer 
servicing problems. The necessity for 
keeping a given area clear at all times 
for servicing functions has it disadvan- 
tages. 

The system is an improvement, ac- 
cording to Oertel, but is not the ultimate 
| in design. 


The Hydrant System. To fill the all- 
around needs of the airport operator by 
providing low initial cost, minimum 
maintenance and deprec*ation costs and 
| maximum flexibility, Oertel urges the 
consideration and adoption of the hy- 
drant type of fuel system. Oecertel speaks 
from experience. The hydrant type 
fueling system is the result of years of 
design and testing by Esso. Installed at 
the Moisant International Airport in 
New Orleans, the system proved itself 
beyond all doubt. 

The hydrant type fuel distribution and 
bursement system is the same arrange- 
ment used by every city in the U. S. 
to provide fire fighting water in large 
volumes on short notice. It consists of 
a central supply or storage system, 
plumbing to the area of use, a simple 
system for connecting the flexible hose 
leads from the hydrant to the airplane 
and a fuel booster pump. The hose and 
pump unit are generally mounted on a 
baby-carriage size hose cart which ac- 


| commodates sufficient hose to provide 
system flexibility. 
Flush type hydrant connections are 


tapped to the main supply line and lo- 
cated at convenient spots along the 
apron area and in related positions. 
The design of a simple effective quick 
disconnect coupling which permits the 
hose cart to be connected and discon- 
nected to the system without the loss of 
a cup of fuel was an engineering ac- 
complishment. 


Cost Analwsis. At Moisant, Esso 
provided dual storage arrangements to 
enable use of two grades of fuel, in- 
stalled associated six-inch pipe lines to 
the apron, and located seven pair of 
hydrant outlets there. Total cost was 
about $46,000, or some $9,000 less than 
required for truck type disbursing and 
$12,000-$13,000 less than for an equiva- 
| lent pit system, according to Oertel. 
| Even with the lower initial costs, de- 

preciation and upkeep expenses, 


the 589 to 


system provides a superior type of 
service. 

Hose carts of varying size and com- 
plexity have been produced. In addi- 


tion to the simplest type mentioned 
above, some are power driven, contain 
extension ladders, micronic filters, de- 
fueling equipment, etc. Delivery rates 
are as high as 150 gpm. 

Although the system at Moisant was 
installed under the pavement, at Phila- 
delphia’s new international airport a 
system utilizing a sand filled trench of 
concrete construction is used. Low in- 
stallation and maintenance costs make 
this system more desirable. 


Brand Integrity Important. _—Oertel 
expressed appreciation of recent studies 
that cited the superiority of hydrant 
type of fuel servicing equipment but 
frowned upon the fact that “the study 
utterly fails to evaluate correctly the 
insignificance of the premium required 
to preserve brand integrity, which is 
one of the foundation stones upon which 
competition rests.” 

Installation of multiple plumbing lines 
to accommodate brand integrity would 
cost more in the initial installation than 
a single system with only grade separa- 
However, Oertel claims that the 
advantages of brand integrity over a 
system of co-mingled supplies makes 
the difference in cost “a price damn 
well paying for the advantages.” 

He claimed that at an airport handling 
7,200,000 gallons of fuel per year, of 
two grades, as supplied by three 
the premium per gallon would 


tion. 


worth 


com- 


panies, 
be 21/100c. If the volume reached ten 
million gallons it would be only .156c 


per gallon. These premiums are “pea- 
nuts compared to the oil companies ex- 
penditures for brand improvement in 
their customers interests,’ Oertel ex- 
plained. “Lead fouling, induction 
tem deposits and other such obstacles 
to greater engine life between over- 
hauls, have caused petroleum com- 
panies to spend millions for product im- 
provement. it is becoming more and 
more recognized that specification alone 
is not a sufficient guarantee of quality. 
The integrity of brand has its part too, 
and it is an increasingly large one.” 


sys- 


CAA Offers 100 
New Airport Grants 


Winding up the second year of actual 
spending under the Federal-aid airport 
the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration during the 11 weeks ended 
May 15 made an even 100 airport grant 


program, 


offers entailing slightly over $8,000,000 
in Federal funds. 
During the period from March 1 


through May 15, grant offers went out 
clip, boosting the 
from 664 to 764 and 
grants from $68,615,- 
Grants during the 


at an accelerated 
cumulative total 
total Federal-aid 
$76,618,012. 
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ll-week period totaled $8,001,771. 

Of the grant offers made during the 
period, 18 were for Class I airports, 19 
for Class II airports, 24 for Class III 
fields, 38 for Class IV and larger ports. 
and one for a seaplane base. Of the total 
grant offers made through May 15, 194 
were Class I, 206 for Class II, 211 for 
Class III, 251 for Class IV and 
larger. 

Grant offers for the March 1-May 15 
period, by state, were as follows, with 
class shown by figures in parentheses: 

ARIZONA: Douglas Municipal (Class 6), 
$38,340; Cottonwood-Clemenceau Airport (2), 


$16,217; Chandler Mun. (2) $13,510; Phoenix 
Sky Harbor Airport (5) $24,202 and $47,245 


and 


ARKANSAS: Guidon Municipal (1), 
$15,440. 
CALIFORNIA: Hayward Mun. (4), $9,452 


Buchanan Field, Concord (4), $48,049; Borego 
Valley Airport (1), $4,874; Fort Jones Air- 
port (1), $3,520; Cedarville Airport (1), 
$1,225; Pixley Airport (1), $16,286; Dunsmuir 


Airport (2), $10,824; and Siskiyou County 
Airport (6), $5,416. 

COLORADO: Jreeley Mun (3) $5,100 
Walker Field, Grand Junction (3), $65,500; 
and Adin Mun. (1), $225 

FLORIDA: Miami International Airport 


(6), $262,625 and $60,000 

GEORGIA: Reginald Grant Memorial Air- 
Thomaston (2), $1,350; and Atlanta 
$560,000 


port, 
Mun. (5), 


IDAHO: Mackay Airport (1), $2,379; Cald- 
well (2), $4,640; Twin Falls Mun. (3), $12,300; 
Kooskia Mun. (1), $1,069 and $830; Boise 


Mun. (6), $42.218 

ILLINOIS: Peoria Mun. (4), $17,000 

INDIANA: Kisters Field, Bloomington (3) 
$70,000; Bendix Field, South Bend (4) 
$360,000 

IOWA: Fort Dodge Mun. (3), $231,517 

KANSAS: Garden City Mun. (5), $9,325 
and Garnett Mun. (2), $18,700 

MASS.: Gardner Mun. (1), $37,350; North 
Adams (2), $108,359; Norwood (3), $9,000 

MICHIGAN: St. Clair Mun., Port Huron 
(3), $85,000; Jackson Mun 3), $4,000; and 
Ironwood (3), $50.900 

MINNESOTA: Wold Chamberlain Airport 
Minneapolis (5), $595.000; Flying Cloud Air- 
port, Minneanolis-St. Paul (2), $45,000; Man- 
kota Mun. (3), $175,000; St. Cloud Mun. (3), 
$45,000; Owatonna Mun. (2), $30,000; Duluth 
Mun. (4), $97.000; Fergus Falls Mun. (2), 
$50,000; Worthington Mun (2). $29,000; 
Glenwood Mun. (1), $20,000; and Blue Earth 
Mun. (1), #22500 


MISSISSIPPI: John Bell Williams Field, 
Jackson (4), $22,500; and Greenville Mun 
(3), $6916 

MISSOURI: Cabool Mun. (1), $19,475; and 


Rolla Mun. (2), $19 100 

MONTANA: Big Horn Co. Airvort, Hardin 
(2), $6.927. Bozeman (3), $82,087 

NEBRASKA: Omaha Mun. (4), $569.970 

NEW MEXICO: Lea Co. Airport, Hobbs (3), 
$87,000; and Hot Springs Mun. (3), $36018 

NEW YORK: N. Y. International Airport 
(7), $700,009 ani $400,000; Buffalo Mun. (4), 
$325,889: One'da Co. Airport, Utica-Rome 
(3), $36.838; Melone-Dufort Mun. (3), $3,500 
and Clarence Hancock Field, Syracuse (4) 
$75.000 

NORTH CAROLINA: Douglas Field, Char- 
lotte (4), $28,500; and Fayetteville Mun. (3) 
$31.800 


NORTH DAKOTA: New Rockford Mun 
(2), $2.800 
OHTO: Port Columbus Airport (5), 


$135,000; and Younestown Mun. (4), $125,000 

OKLAHOMA: Phillivs Airport, Bartlesville 
(3), $100,000; Paul's Valley (2), $6.713; Ard- 
more Lake Airport, Murra (1), $6,756; Guy- 


mon New Mun. (1), $4,912; and Lawton 
Mun. No. 2 (3), $77.995 

OREGON: Medford Mun (4), $6,922; 
Stevenson Emergency Airport, Cascade 


Locks (1), $3,140; and The Dalles Seaplane 
Base, $18 405 

PENNSYLVANIA: Johnstown Mun (3) 
$70,844; New Cumberland (4), $175,000; and 
Avoca Mun. (4), $20,000 
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SOUTH DAKOTA: Sioux Falls Mun. (4), 
$33,138; and Black Hills Airport, Spearfish 
(3), $30,835. 

TENNESSEE: Knoxville (4), $73,540; Henry 
Co. Airport, Paris (2), $13,000 and $600 
Murfreesboro Mun. (2), $26,525 

TEXAS: Big Springs Mun. (5), $37,813; 
and Pounds Field, Tyler (4), $110,880 and 
$3,012. 

WASHINGTON: Paine 
$21,904; Seattle-Tacoma Mun. (5), $180,091; 
Moon Island Airport, Aberdeen-Hoquiam 
(4), $32,215; Renton Mun. (4), $14,725; and 
Lake Wenatchee Emergency Airport (2), 
$26,500. 

WISCONSIN: Wautoma Mun. (1), $16,000, 
Alexander Mun., Wausau (3), $262,000; Traux 
Mun., Madison (5), $30,000; and Mitchell 
Field, Milwaukee (5), $450,900. 

WYOMING: Worland Mun. (3), 


Field, Everett (5) 


$44,000 





Airport Notes 


President Truman has sent to Con- 
gress requests for supplemental appro- 
priations for payment of claims for 
damages done to municipal airports by 
government during the war. as 
follows: Bridgeport (Mass.) Municipal, 
$286,279: Olney (Tex.) Airport, $61.740: 
ana Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., $84,365 Bureau of 
Budget has sent to Congress a suvnle- 
mental estimate for $175.000 for installa- 
tion of a steam line to serve the new 
hangars at Washington National Airport. 

The airport commission at Jefferson, 
Ia., won approval four years ago for a 
bond issue providing just enough money 
to buy land for an airport, but had 
nothing left for construction work. 
Crops raised on the land for four years 
netted $17,808.33, matching Fed- 
eral-aid grant will provide about $35,- 
000 for grading, drainage and othe! 
improvements. 

Cleveland Municiral Airnvort is acquir- 
ing an additional 500 acres of land and 
plans to add 1,000 ft. to all runways, 
bringing them to 7,000 feet. Latest im- 
provement at the field is the Westing- 
house Krypton high-intensity approach 
light system, which was officially dedi- 
cated last month. 

St. Joseph County Airport, near South 
Bend, Ind., will formally open its 
$550,000 terminal building with cere- 
monies the weekend of June 11-12. It’s 
a two-story brick building, 48 x 415 ft. 
A second-floor restaurant will be oper- 
ated by Dobbs Houses, Inc., and there 
will be a coffee shop on the first floor. 

The Detroit Metropolitan Avi?tion Au- 
thority has won final approval for its 
recommended Master Plan, which in- 
cludes, among other projects the pro- 
posed Detroit-Windsor International 
Airport. Common Council of the City of 
Detroit is negotiating with CAA for a 
Federal-aid grant and the Mich. Legis- 
lature has been asked to put up $1,- 
000,000 toward the project. 

The California Aeronautics Commission 
is preparing a study of interest to all 
airport owners and operators on items 
such as operating budgets, field rules 
and zoning laws. 

I. V. Packard, former director of aero- 
nautics for the state of Nebraska, has 
been given a two-year contract by Hast- 
ings, Nebr., to be manager and operator 
of the municipal airport. 
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Attractive face plate unifies 
transmitter with receiver. 


QUALITY CONTROL 
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NARCO unit shipped is thoroughly 
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plete three control VHF communica 
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NARCO omni-range converter; now in 
production. 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Hangar Doors 


ECAUSE HE couldn’t wait for de- 
livery of permanent type doors for 
the T-hangars he built at his airport, 
Louis Mancuso, manager and owner of 
the airport at Deer Park, Long Island, 
N. Y., had some canvas doors made to 


New Taxi Light 
For Runway Interseciions 


HIS EXPERIMENTAL taxi light, de- 

signed and installed under the direc- 
tion of Dick Ronayne, chief of the elec- 
trical section at Washington National 
Airport, has received excellent comments 
from pilots since installation around 
April 1 of this year. 

It consists of a blue neon arrow shaped 
tube (arrow points in the direction of 
the administration building) about four 
feet long and enclosed for weather pro- 
tection in a clear plastic-glass housing 
which is easily removable for servicing 
by removing one screw at each end. The 
steel box containing the transformer 
supports the tubing housing and is, in 





temporarily protect his tenant’s planes. 
Made of extra-heavy canvas treated with 
a weather and fire-resisting, and mil- 
dew-proof plastic, they are secured by 
slides on 1%” steel cables, top and bot- 


turn, supported by a steel conduit nipple 
having a frangible joint which can be 
completely severed from the base on a 
slight impact from a plane, snow plow 
or field truck. A weatherproof detach- 
able plug in the base disconnects the 
unit if it is knocked over. 

This unit is not to be confused with 
the two new type taxi-way marker lights 
(CAA Spec. L-822—elevated incandes- 
cent type and CAA Spec. L-825—ele- 
vated “V-Shaped” gaseous tube type) 
or the old style semi-flush type taxi 
lights. In addition to this new light at 
Washington National, taxiway directional 
lines have been painted on Runway 18 
—36 and Taxiway No. 2 at the intersec- 
tion. Ronayne reports that pilots like 
the combination. 





tom, and fold accordian-style. Turn 
buckles are used in the door-supporting 
cables to keep them taut. The doors are 
easy to open and close and can be pad- 
locked for additional protection. 





Utility Pipe Framework 


‘THs OVERHEAD pipe framework at- 
tached to the workbenches in the 
final assembly department of the Engine 
Shop at Southwest Airmotive Co., Dallas, 
Tex., not only produces a neat appear- 
ance and eliminates the usual maze of 
drop cords, pipes, etc., but it also serves 
as electrical conduit and compressed air 
piping for serving electric power and air 
for plug-in at the benches. The fluor- 
escent lighting units are also supported 
and fed from the conduit framework, 
thus placing them closer to the working 
plane and providing an increased in- 
tensity of illumination where it is most 
needed. Note the conduit fitting type 
electrical receptacles and the air outlets 
in the vertical pipe supports. 
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Executive Aircraft Customer 
Needs Better Ground Service 


Corporation-owned aircraft are becom- 
ing a major sales item of aircraft dis- 
tributors, an important source of busi- 
ness to fixed-base operators, and 4 
growing customer of airports. There 
are upward of £09 such planes today, 
and they are in almost daily use. Are 
airport operators properly appreciative 
of the revenue potentialities of this cat- 
egory of traffic? 

William B. Belden, assistant counsel 
for Republic Steel Corp. and chairman 
of the Corporation Aircraft Owners As- 
sociation, thinks not, in most cases. 

Belden says there are a number of 
airports that do a good job of providing 
adequate space, service and facilities for 
executive planes at fair charges, but far 
too many airports, in his opinion, are 
poor hosts to the growing fleet of cor- 
poration-owned planes. 

“We are interested in speedy trans- 
portation, and anything that slows that 
transportation down, be it slow service, 
poor servicing personnel, or careless 
airport overation, should receive and 
will receive our careful consideration,” 
said the CAOA chairman. 

Continuing, Belden enumerated the 
services and facilities pilots of execu- 
tive or corporation aircraft expect of the 
airports into which their business takes 
them. 

Traf*e Contrel: At all airports, and 
especially at one with which the pilot 
is unfamiliar, a primary need is for a 
cooperative towe= that will provide ade- 
quate landing instructions and specific 
directions for taxiing and parking. 

Loading Area: A special ramp desig- 
nated for the use of executive planes 
would te desirable, but if this is not 
practicable some provision should be 
made so that such planes might load and 


unload (usually a matter of minutes) 
without ramp attendants frantically 
shooing them away and other aircraft 


“gnawing hungrily” at their rudders. 
Pertcr Service: Passengers in corpora- 
tion aircraft frequently travel with only 


brief cases, but there are times when 
they have baggage, and it would be 
helpful if there were some way of 


reaching porters. Pilots would help, but 
they frequently cannot leave the planes 
for long or other traffic would be slowed. 
“There should 
of obtaining 


Ground Transportation: 
be means at every airport 
taxis or limousines promptly Some 
airports have ‘courtesy 
the airport and available for 


smaller cars’ 
owned by 
use by transients at a reasonatle cost 
We hope more and more airports see fit 
to supply such On our 
part, we will be glad to pay for such 


transportation. 


service, 
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Clean Washroems: “We would be more 
apt to spend more time and more money 
at airports if the restaurants and wash- 
rooms were clean and _ inviting 
Washrooms, however, are still one of 
the worst problems at most airports . . 
Most passengers welcome a chance to 
clean up or change linen before going 


into town ... and this matter is of even 
more importance to our flight crews, 
who must often shift for themselves 


after delivering their executive passen- 
gers to their airport destinations.” 

Turning from those airport facilities 
which affect the human element in 
itinerant aircraft travel to those facili- 
ties required for the servicing of execu- 
tive planes, Belden says such facilities, 
unfortunately, are not standard at every 
air terminal, although, as a matter of 
course, they should be. These include: 

Parking Areas: “Are they adequate 
and not dirty, dusty or muddy? Has 
any real attempt been made to provide 
adequate parking space for our planes? 
Too many fields shunt our ships off to 
areas that cannot help but impress our 
people unfavorably.” 

Tie-down Facilities: “Our aircraft 
represent valuable investments to us, 
and likewise to you as potential sources 
of revenue. None of us want such in- 
vestments to blow away because of 


poorly trained or careless field men.” 
Fueling Service: “The fueling of our 
planes is of paramount importance to us. 
We would like to have it done promptly 
and sufficiently at fair and reasonable 
like 


rates. We would particularly to 


have the fueling handled by considerate 
personnel.” 

Ma ntenance: “Maintenance facilities 
availakle at terminals must be manned 
by experienced employes who know 

to use them. Poor maintenance is 
far worse than all, 
more expensive.” 

Fair Prices: “Executive aircraft opera- 
tors, being first of all business men, are 
quick to spot and recognize fair prices 
for good rendered. We like to 
land at ports where the service is fast 
efficient and fairly priced. We do not 
pinch pennies, but we believe in getting 
our money’s worth.” 

Belden said his group thinks the in- 
creasing of executive planes is a 
boon to aviation progress, and that the 
improvement of airport facilities and 
services can be a tremendous factor 
either to encourage or to discourage the 
continued growth of this type of airport 
traffic 

The operators of executive aircraft, he 
said, “will be among the first to recog- 
nize, not only with praise, but also with 
cash, good airport hosts the nation 
over.” 
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Soundproofing Kits Reduce 
Noise Level in Swift 

A soundproofing kit which will reduce 
noise levels in the Swift 125 as much 
as 12-13 decibels in the high frequency 
bands has been designed by Texas Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Co. in con- 
junction with Wayne Rudmose, electro- 
acoustic consultant. Now in production 
as optional equipment for new airplanes, 
the soundproofing kits will soon be avail- 
able in package form for field installa- 
tions. 

Included in the kit are stainless steel 
muffler assemblies and a sealing set for 
the “cabin-type” Swifts with metal hatch 











° This view of Cessna's new mode! |140 offers an excellent look at 

More Aileron— es go Peg 
the additional aileron area which gives the ship ‘finger tip 
control”. The new model is being marketed with either an 85 or 90 hp. engine which 
enables speed of !10 mph cruising or 125 mph top speed. The 140 is a two-place 


mode! with a fuel capacity of 25 gallons and a range of 4'/2 hours. It features a 
metal construction, semi-cantilever wings, hydraulic brakes and full swivilling, steerable 
tail wheel. 
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and metal frame sliding windows. The 
muffler set includes two Hanlon-Wilson 
stainless steel heater-mufflers, Airtron 
tubing and engine cowling close-out 
plates. Total weight is six pounds. 
Temco engineers claim the arrangement 
increases heater efficiency in addition to 
lowering the noise level. 





Remmert-Werner at WNA 


The Remmert-Werner Corp., which for 
the past three years has conducted a 
fixed-base operation at Lambert Field, 
St. Louis, has leased Hangar 9 at Wash- 
ington National Airport and expects to 
provide complete aircraft services there 
for both transient pilots and locally- 





based planes. : ? B G d Central This aerial shot of one of the overhaul ramps at Grand 
Services offered at Washington m= usy ran entra ~~ Central Airport, Glendale, Calif., indicates a high level 
clude: hangar storage; 24-hour line serv- of activity. Few personal and business type planes appear in this photo, although 
ice; all aircraft maintenance and reper, Grand Central is one of the largest personal plane fields in Southern California and 
complete modification on all type air- does a brisk business in executive type plane service, conversion and overhaul. 
craft; sale of aircraft parts and acces- Planes on the ramp include DC-3's, six of which are being converted for All 
sories; sale of aviation gasoline (Shell) American Airways and five of which are being reconditioned for Aerovias Reforma, 
and oil; custom conversion on large Mexican Air Line; two of the six PBY's being reconditioned for the Brazilian Air Force; 
aircraft; washing and polishing of air- two of the Chinese Central Air Transport Corp.'s five Convair-Liners in for radio installa- 


tion; 18 of the 100 C-46's being reconditioned for the U.S. Air Force; and one of two 


craft; and installation, service and sales 
B-25's being overhauled and re-fitted for the Chinese Air Force. 


of aircraft radio equipment. In addition, 


the company will offer sightseeing and — 
charter flights. ington operation. He will be assisted by 


iefing th 
Joe Werner, one of the partners, will William M. Matthews, formerly with Brie ing t e News 


give most of his time now to the Wash- Reading Aviation Service. 
nsennnsieatonnenesi Iowa plane owners get a break from 
recent legislation cutting private air- 
craft registration fees 25% for the sec- 
ond year of ownership to compensate 
for depreciation. The Iowa fee, 142% of 
the plane’s list price, heretofore has ap- 
plied for the first two years. Also by 
act of the legislature, all funds from 
Iowa aircraft registration fees will here- 
after be used for general aviation pur- 
poses, rather than to have unexpended 
balances revert to the general fund at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Wayne Weishaar, secretary of the 
Aeronautical Training Society, reports 
that enrollment in aviation technical 
schools is up 10% to 15% since the first 
of the year. He also noted that U. S. 
Dept. of Labor’s new “Occupational 


YOO 
Outlook Handbook” forecasts good em- 


Let us give you a FREE ESTIMATE ployment prospects for airplane me- 
and 1950. 


chanics between now 
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- protecting your airfield New York City’s first helioport 
° h REAL C emcialty pened — = or an East 
iver. Metropolitan Aviation Corp. is 
wit Oo K FENCE the operator . . . Grand Central Airport 


Co., Glendale, Calif., has promoted Glenn 


Realock* Fence meets all the fence needs of airports 
Fogg to purchasing agent for Grand 





—protects boundaries, passenger, cargo, hangar, and : 
parking areas. Central and Cal-Aero Technical Insti- 
tute. 
F Made of steel wire, heavily galvanized, Realock Fence The fourth annual Mississippi good- 
's tamper-proof, weather-resistant, low in cost. Standard will air tour is scheduled June 2-5, with 
heights up to and including 12 ft. Furnished with or without Standard Oil of Kentucky again furnish- 
barbed wire. ing gas for all planes participating 
Write our nearest office for full details. The 8th annual all-Ohio air tour i 
*Trade name of The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. and subsidiaries scheduled for July 22-23-24 with gover- | 
nors of all 48 states invited to attend 
or send representatives An inter- , 
ety hy Mt ge SN 8 bl tatss national air race from Montreal to 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORP. Miami and a transcontinental race from : 
CONTINENTAL O11 BUILOING - OLNVER 2, COLORADO California to Miami will be among the 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. high lights of the All Woman Air Show t 
1060—19TH AVENUE - CARLAND 6, CALIFORNIA to be held at Miami on June 4-5, I 
BRANCHES & OI(STRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE sponsored by the Florida chapter of the 
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Aviation Sales 
and Service 


By Robert C. Blatt 





Early Bird Rates: By offering bargain prices during normally 
idle periods, operators can increase the daily utilization of their equip- 
ment and get the cost of flying time down in the low brackets. For 
example, Claude Dilworth, operator of the Dobbs Ferry Seaplane Base, 
has recently announced an “Early Bird” rate of $12.50 from 7 A. M 
until noon, except on weekends and holidays, for Luscombes on floats 
You buy the gas. All arrangements for planes must be made at least 
12 hours in advance. 

Hawthorne Flying Service at Orangeburg, S. C., successfully operated 


a daily “Matinee Rate” before 1 P. M., which provided a “bonus” of 
5 minutes for every 30 minutes of flying time. This special rate was [ 


abandoned when the G.I. Program started. 


Flying Aids Job Seekers: Operators should lose no time in ] 
capitalizing on the results of the survey now being conducted by the 
Personal Aircraft Council of the Aircraft Industries Association of 


America. The survey indicates that the ability to pilot an airplane 
is an important qualification when applying for a job in many in- 
dustries today. Over 95% of the executives who replied to the ques- 
tionnaires stated that the ability to fly would be a definite advantage 
in the employee’s career. 

This provides the operator with additional “ammunition” for pro- 
moting flight instruction and combating the theory that flying is in 
the same category as “ballroom dancing”. 


Runways as Racetrack?: We have heard of lots of ways to 
bring crowds of people out to the airport, but here is a new one. A 
stock automobile race was planned at Great Bend, Kan. airport for 
Memorial Day. A purse of $2,000 was involved and a crowd of 15 
to 20 thousand expected. The runways were the racetrack and taxi- 
ways and ramps used for the auto parking area. Free tie-down was 
provided for visiting pilots. A neat profit was anticipated with ad- 
missions at $1.25 for adults, and 60 cents for children—also from all 
types of concessions. 





Birds on Runways: = Since we have done a lot of talking recently 
about how to get rid of birds in hangars, we would like to hear 
from operators and managers on how they cope with the problem of 
birds on the runways. This is quite serious at many fiel lly 


Ids especii 
those located near water. 

Miller Back With Piper: Jake Miller, well known Piper sales 
manager for many years, is back—as domestic sales manager. He 
left Piper last summer to go with Ryan Aeronautical as a special field 
representative 





Auto-Plane Showroom: Nearing completion along Route 28 on 
the main highway near Somerville, N. J., a unique Auto-Plane Show- The erection of a Stewart Chain Link Wise Fence 


is a sure way to keep the public at a safe 


Ary will be operated by veteran pilot, Thor Solberg, operator oj the distance. It protects property, prevents acci- 
Solberg-Hunterdon Airport some 2% miles away. The idea is to take dents to spectators, and is an effective barrier 
trade-in autos for airvlanes and vice versa, also to service and sell parts against thoughtless or malicious trespassing 
, : Stews F : W on ade in 

and accessories for both. A flight strip for the showroom customers ewart Chain Link ire Fence is made i 
< cas . several styles, weights and heights, with or 

is also under construction nearby. This combination may have what it without barbed wire overhang arrangement 


Illustrated is a Stewart Style OTM. Catalog 
No. 83 contains complete information as well 
as details on such wire and iron products as 
Steel Settees, Pipe Railings, Trash Baskets, 


takes to sell airplanes these days. 


New Sprayer Approved: Aeronca’s newlv-developed Sedan 


“Load Master” Sprayer has recently received CAA approval The etc., for airport use. Write for a copy 
spray unit, developed by the Sevdy-Sorenson Co., of Worthington Stewart maintains sales and service offices ix 
Minn., and at present available only from the Dakota Aviation Co all principal cities 

Huron, S. D., costs $785, with installation estimated at $40. A six-way THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc 
baffled 100 gallon capacity tank is located directly behind the two 1689 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
front seats, placing it well within the CG limits under all load con- Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 
ditions. Very little modification is necessary to the basic airframe 

The pressure pump is wind-driven and the fan rpm can be reduced 

to less than 200 for cross-country It would appear that this type 


plane-spray combination will be a real money-maker for operators 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Manager— Gulf Aviation Department, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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They're still scrapping about those two 
de luxe private planes. 

Champions of the two similar-but-dif- 
ferent 4-place, $10,000 class planes got to 
snarling at each other about take-off run, 
landing characteristics, climbing speed, 
etc. So they set up a contest at Albu- 
querque (altitude: 5365’) to prove which 
was the better plane. 

One plane took off (no load but pilot 
and full tanks) in 330’ .. . landed in 348’ 
over a 7’ obstacle. The other got off in 
395’ . . . got back in 402’ over the ob- 
stacle. The latter plane had about 3 miles 
more wind, according to the tower. 

But all over the country, every owner 
or pilot of these two types of planes ts 
screeching why the test was (or wasn’t) a 
fair one. And offeting to prove it! 

Of course, arguments like this one are 
one of the most delightful parts of this 
flying business. 

But even more delightful is comparing 
either of these airplanes to planes in the 
same class 10 or 15 years ago! 

Yessir, this is a swift business! 

REPORT CARD 


Been getting more reports from operators 





CARBURETOR REPAIRS 
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DON'T TRY TO DO YOUR Own]| THE SPECIAL FACILITIES 
ANDO SKILLS NEEDED: 
CARBS ARE DELICATE::- 


and owners around the country on Gulf- 
pride Aviation Oil—Series D. 

They tell us that this great new oil for 
horizontally opposed engines has helped 
them boost overhaul periods to over 1000 
hours! 

They say the detergent qualities of Gulf- 
pride Aviation Oil—Series D—practically 
eliminate stuck rings and valves. 

They've found that the dispersent char- 
acteristics let them use Series D in clean 
or dirty engines . . . that foreign matter 
in the engine stays in suspension in the 
oil until it is drained off at changes. 


. just like we've 


And sure enough . . 





said for years . . . they've discovered that 
Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor Process gets more 
of the non-lubricants, more of the impur- 
ities out of Gulfpride Aviation—Series D 
—giving them more honest lubrication 
per quart of oil! 

It’s the world’s finest oil for horizon- 
tally opposed engines. 

Better use it. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


Lt. Comdr. Sheldon Kinney, Naval Base, 
South Carolina: Thank you 
Now if you'll send proof, we can use it. 

J. R. Crandall, Springport, Indiana: 
Ditto above. 


or your Fact. 


Roy E. Kelly, Chief Technician, Treas- 
ury Law Enforcement Agencies, Bethesda, 
Md.: Thank you for an interesting Little 
Known Fact. Thanks for the proof, too. 
Your Commission as Perch Pilot (bottom 
rung) is on the way for: 


\ =? 





“In 45 hours 15 minutes flight time, a 
Coast Guard piloted LS recently smoked out 
142 moonshine stills in a single state, in- 
volving $60,000 in tax frauds, plus much 
more in fines and penalties!” 


That’s all there is to it, gents. One 
Little Known Fact plus one proof of same 
equals one Commission as Perch Pilot 
(br). Five of ’em get you promoted to 
Senior Perch Pilot. 

And 20 of ’em (gasp) make you a 
Command Pilot! 


The address is up on top there. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company ...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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AND IF YOU FOOL AROUND 
WITH THEM, YOURE APT TO 
GET AN ENGINE CUT-OUT 


[\ 4 


7» OR TO WASTE SOME 
PRECIOUS GULF * 
AVIATION GA OLINE 
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Airlines Divided on Accepting 
Advertising in Timetables 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


One airline is covering more than half 
the monthly cost of printing its time- 
tables through revenue from outside ad- 
vertising, and three others are now or 
will be accepting such advertising, but 
a majority of the airlines still do not 
consider it an advisable practice, an 
AMERICAN AVIATION survey shows. 

Capital Airlines will hit a new high in 
its June timetable, which will contain 15 
ads. The revenue from these ads will pay 
an estimated 54% of printing costs. Na- 
tional Airlines is accepting advertising, 
Southwest Airways and Trans-Texas 
Airways will adopt the practice shortly, 
and TWA is “actively considering” it. A 
few others are interested, and are look- 
ing into the matter. 

Most companies, however, state that 
(1) they’d sooner use timetable space to 
advertise their own services, and (2) 
they don’t believe available advertising 
would cover enough of printing costs to 
make it worthwhile. 


Austin for It. Obviously not agree- 
ing with the majority is James W. 
Austin, Capital’s vice president-traffic 
and sales, who reports that in June the 
ads will pay about $700 of a $1,300 print- 
ing bill. Capital’s ads are handled 
through The Kellogg Group, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, an agency headed 
by O. W. Bartlett. It has also handled 
timetable ads for several large railroads 
and the Pullman Co. 

“The Kellogg Group sells the adver- 
tising, subject to Capital’s approval, and 
they remit 60% of the gross to Capital,” 
Austin said. “Cuts, production costs, 
etc., are paid for either by the adver- 
tiser or The Kellogg Group. The 60% 
figure is net to Capital. Advertising has 
been appearing in our timetables for 
almost two years and during that period, 
we have ccllected a rather substantial 
sum of money.” 

Capiial’s timetable circulation is guar- 


Asked if the 60-40 deai with Kellogg 
is satisfactory, he said it was the “best 
possible available,” and that they are 
“good people to deal with.” Austin’s 
position is that $700 a month is not to 
be sneezed at, and he'll take all the 
ads he can get, within space limitations. 


Some Undecided 


Airlines that accept advertising, or 
have not made a decision yet, or are 
investigating, include: 

National Airlines: NAL’s current time- 
table carries two Miami hotel ads. Space 
is handled through an agency. 

Southwest Airways (Michael Cole, gen- 
eral traffic manager): “We contemplate 
such a move in the future, and advertis- 
ing will be handled through our own 
organization. It has been our feel- 
ing for a long time that the timetable 
should be combined with some interest- 
ing chatter, photographs, etc., so that 
it would perform the function of be- 
ing something for the passenger to read 
aboard the aircraft as well as carrying 
some interesting reading matter con- 
cerning the airline itself.” SWA be- 
lieves the ads can “bring in sufficient 
revenue to offset a substantial part of 
printing cosis.” 

Trans-Texas Airways 
Danilow, assistant to president): 


(Stanton B 
“Such 
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a move is contemplated in the 
near future The advertising will be 
handled through an agency.” 

TWA (James De Long, advertising 
director): “We are actively consider- 
ing acceptance of advertising but 


have not reached a final decision as 
yet.” 
Continental Air Lines (Stanley Hal- 


berg, general traffic and sales manager) 


The company has not accepted ads 
but has been having correspondence 
with a New York agency. “Generally 


speaking, we are for advertising 
and feel that it should bring in sufficient 
revenue to offset a substantial part of 
the printing costs.” 

Mid-Continent Airlines (Hugh Coburn 
vice president-traffic and sales): MCA 
has not accepted ads, but has been in 
contact with a New York agency. “We 
believe our present use of the space is 
extremely valuable to us and, though 
we are still seriously considering out- 
side advertising, we have made no de- 
cision for or against it at this time.” 

Western Air Lines (Kenneth E. Allen, 
director of advertising and publicity): 
“Western ... is in favor of advertising 

. and we will probably go into (it) 
before the year is out. I think we will 


handle this through our own adver- 
tising department rather than through 
our . agency.” 

All American Airways (Dave Miller 


traffic and sales director): AAA is find- 
ing it “much cheaper” to multilith time- 
tables in its own shop. If a change is 
made, ads will be considered 
Piedmont Airlines (C. G 
sistant general traffic manager): Com- 
pany is now experimenting with “vest 
pocket” timetables, which have no room 
for ads If it decides regular-size 
scheduled are more desirable “we will 
probably accept outside advertising.” 


12 Airlines Opposed 
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anteed at 100,000 monthly, and the fol- 
lowing ad rates are charged: one-fifth —< nt mn i a nn 
column, $60; one-fourth, $75; one-third, ame | con | gon | cae | GE"| ene |e nino eee ee ee ae ae ee ee ee ee 
$100, and back cover, now sold to : a a gang eat 
Esquire magazine), $275. 4 zm pam i —s 2 
Answering some of the points brought ‘nao ie tae as Fae ‘= iw se ‘3 
ss ~ ~ ~~ ~ . na 
up by those who do not favor adver- 33 4° short fo kceh abe? 5 " x ‘e ha 
tising, Austin said that if Capital took *¢ » <* —. = " on 
out all the ads, it wouldn't be able to +5 : alt 30 ie ie “3 fe _ = >| ts a 
get along with less pages in the time- 3 ye "l= 4a te onvnnt a | i - 
table. He also maintained that an air- or ~ <4 Se” > Pe Fe 
ar ice 3 Sen eT ET 


line does not have to sell! itself through- 
out the timetable, adding that the ads 


make it more interesting and readable. TIMETABLE ADVERTISING like this pays for more than half of Capital's printing bill 
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and do not contemplate adopting the 
practice include: 

American Airlines (R. E. S. Deichler, 
vice president-sales): ‘We don’t believe 
it is desirable.” 

United Air Lines (Harold Crary, vice 
president-traffic and sales): “We look 
upon a time table as a piece of sales 
literature, and if any additional space 
should open up we feel we could ef- 
fectively use it to exploit some of the 
destinations to which we are stressing 
transportation . .. to accept ... ad- 
vertising we would have to increase the 
size of the timetable by four pages and 
we doubt if the income .. . would off- 
set that increased production cost.” 

Eastern Air Lines (M. Lethbridge, as- 
sistant to vice president): “Once we 
turn to public advertising, we lose a 
great deal of liberty in the format of 
our timetables, as each advertiser usually 
makes a commitment binding for 12 
months. A recent study .. . indicated 
to us that the latitude and freedom that 
we presently enjoy in the production of 
our timetable, in which we do our own 
advertising, incidentally, more than war- 
rants the expense that would be defrayed 
by accepting public advertising.” 

Northwest Airlines (J. M. Cook, direc- 
tor of advertising): “We do not believe 
that, at the present time, the amount 
of advailable advertising would 
offset financially the advertising value 
of the timetable to the airline for the 
promotion of its own services. We be- 
lieve that the . . . timetable is one of 
our most important and effective means 
of advertising .. .” 

Braniff Airways (Rex Brack, general 
traffic and sales manager, domestic): 
“Our ... timetable is . . . our number 
one sales piece and it should be 
exclusively our own catalogue of serv- 
ice and sales items . There is no 
alien copy to confuse the passenger ... 
Our best sales piece deserves this one- 
company treatment.” 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines (T. M. 
Miller, general traffic and sales man- 
ager): “We found an agency in New York 
which would solicit advertising ... fora 
fee of 40% ... This would mean... net 
income to C&S (of) about $5,000 a year. 
This . . . would cover approximately 
25% of the cost of producing our time- 
tables.” If C&S printed a larger 
quantity, and advertising would cover 
almost all costs. “it would probably be 
a good thing,” but 25% doesn’t justify 
giving up space “we can use to ad- 
vantace ourselves.” 

Northeast Airlines (George Soctt, gen- 
eral sales manager): NEA doesn’t ac- 
cent ads “except for a tie-in deal with 
Hertz U-Drive-It and Waltham Watch. 
Our feeling is that the timetable is our 
most effective direct mail sales piece ... 
This effect . . . would be lessened by . . 
inclusion of other advertising.” 

Colonial Airlines (Alfred Hudson, vice 
president): Colonial has considered the 
matter four times in the last 10 years, 
but to date “sufficient savings could not 
be effected to warrant our giving this 
matter further consideration.” If it were 
possible “to have our timetable require- 
ments met by some agency without any 
charge at all to the company, and cer- 
tain restrictions were placed upon the 
type of advertising .. . I believe that 
we would be interested...” He added 
that some advertising might prove em- 
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barrassing. For example, if one large 
New York hotel advertised, and others 
didn’t, “it would prove a little embar- 
rassing to ask the hotels who were not 
advertising to distribute our timetables 
to their customers .. .” 

Challenger Airlines (G. S. Kitchen, 
traffic and sales manager): Challenger 
has no room for ads in its pocket-size 
schedule, but Kitchen said, “I  per- 
sonally favor . advertising, provid- 
ing it is limited to those companies who 
are closely associated with the airline 
industry, such as hotels, resorts, etc. It 


should represent a considerable saving 
to the airlines...” 

Empire Air Lines (Gwin Hicks, vice 
president-general traffic manager): Al- 
though Empire won't adopt the practice 
at the present time, “we believe that . 
advertising has some merit.” 

Pan American Airways (W. H. Risley, 
assistant to vice president-traffic and 
sales): “We do not believe (it) is de- 
sirable.” 

Pan American-Grace Airways (Nicholas 
Craig, sales manager): “Our reaction 

. is that it is not desirable.” 





Capital’s Jim Austin Gains Quick 
Recognition as Top Salesman 


It is a little unusual for a newcomer 
in the air transport industry to gain 
industry-wide recognition and a _ vice 
presidency in three short years, but 
such are the accomplishments of James 
W. Austin, vice president-traffic and 
sales for Capital Airlines. 

Joining Capital early in 1946 after 
coming out of the Air Transport Com- 
mand (and all his experience before the 
war had been in banking), Jim Austin 
has boosted the company’s non-mail 
revenues substantially through the per- 
sistent belief that air transport must be 
merchandised and not merely offered 
for sale. 

Going the old “build-a-better-mouse- 
trap” theory one better, Austin keeps 
promoting the idea that you’ve got to 
put the better mouse-trap right on the 
customer’s doorstep, all wrapped in the 
most attractive package possible. 

Austin has insisted that it’s fare not 
fear that keeps peuple off airplanes, 
and has repeatedly emphasized that “if 
you put the right price tag on air 
travel, the masses of the traveling public 
will buy it.” 


Fresh Ideas. To reach the vast po- 
tential of airline traffic not heretofore 
tapped Austin’s department has intro- 
duced a number of new ideas and tech- 
niques, backed up by the largest and 
most concentrated advertising cam- 
paign in the company’s history. 

The results speak for themselves. 
Capital’s passenger traffic in the first 
quarter of 1949 showed a 21% increase, 
compared to an industry average in- 
crease of 15.8%. The company’s non- 
mail revenues for 1248 totaled $17,943,- 
745, as against $15,850,149 in 1947; and 
non-mail revenues for the first fou 
months of this year amounted to $5,- 
946,517, compared to $4,750,271 in th 
same four months of 1947 and $4,100,334 
in the comparable 1946 period. 

While no single individual probably 
can claim the credit for originating 
Capital’s enormously successful “Night- 
hawk” air coach services, there is no 
question but that the advertising ol 
these services, directed by Jim Austin, 
has constituted an outstanding airline 
promotion effort. 


Believing that coach-type service is 
the industry’s best hope for driving a 
major wedge into the mass travel mar- 
ket, Austin pushed it through every 
conceivable media and every promo- 
tional gimmick, ranging from standard 
billboards and subway ads to laundry 
wrappers and auto bumper placards. 
The success of this operation is too well 
known to bear repeating here. 


Tops With Charters. Overlooking no 
revenue possibilities, Jim Austin has 
done an outstanding job in the devel- 
opment of charter business. Capital led 
the industry in production of this type 
of revenue last year with more than 
$300,000 in charter fees, and already in 
the first four months of 1949 has tripled 
the revenue produced in the same period 
in 1948, 

Interline and agency business also 
has been boosted under Austin. In 
1946, for every dollar that Capital gave 
other airlines, it got back 57c from 
them in interline business. Austin set 
out on an educational campaign to con- 
vince the other carriers that Capital 
was one of their biggest customers and 
that if they intended to retain the busi- 
ness of this customer they would have 
to reciprocate by placing an equal 
amount of business for that received. 

The idea caught on, with the result 
that by 1948 Capital was getting back 
75c for every $1 worth of business it 
gave to other airlines, and Austin be- 
lieves that 90c is going to be the figure 
for 1949. 

Selling Capital’s cargo services in the 
face of the handicap of its short-haul 
route structure, Jim and his salesmen 
last year boosted Capital up to third 
ranking in poundage carried by sched- 
uled domestic carriers. 

Merchandising standard airline serv- 
ice at $2.50 for a 30-minute flight, Cap- 
ital’s traffic and sales department under 
Austin has won remarkable public ac- 
ceptance of its Sunday sightseeing 
flights at route points where equipment 


lays over on week ends for a day or 


even for a few hours. 


Costs He'd Down. It all adds up to 
the fact that Austin is a top-flight sales- 
man and has done a lot for Capital reve- 
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nuewise. But “Salesman Jim,” as he is 
known around Capital, is proud not 
only of the revenue his department 
generates but also of the low cost at 
which it has been produced. 

Traffic and sales expenditures of the 
company in 1946 were $2,515,444 and in 
1948 they were $2,520,699, an increase of 
only about $5,000 despite wage increases 
and the fact that Capital during that 
period opened service to 12 new cities 
In 1946, the company had 1,367 persons 
in all sales activities; today it has only 
about 550. And the revenues are higher. 

Austin also likes to point out that 
Capital’s advertising acquisition cost 
per passenger last year was 81.5c, against 
an industry average of 99.7c. Effective 
use of the direct mail technique has 
helped keep these costs down for Capi- 
tal. 


Common Carriers 
Lose Ground to Auto 


Airline passenger traffic is gaining 
over Puliman traffic but all common 
carriers combined—airlines, railroads 
and buses—are losing ground to the 
private automobile in inter-city traffic, 
according to a survey made by Dr. 
Lewis C. Sorrell, director of economic 
research, Air Transport Association. 


The survey revealed that the division 
of inter-city passenger traffic between 
the private and common carrying facili- 
ties of the country is again approaching 
the stage that prevailed before the war, 
when the private automobile accounted 
for some 86.8% of the total passenger 
miles and the common carriers divided 
among themselves the remaining 13.2%. 


The passenger automobile last year 
had an estimated total of 293,188,000,000 
passenger miles, or about 82% of the 
national total. Of the 64,315,000,000 pas- 
senger miles of the common carriers 23 
billion were operated by inter-city bus 
lines, 24.4 billion by rail coach, 11,100,- 
000,000 by Pullmans and _ 5,815,000,000 by 
the 16 domestic trunk airlines. 


Biqoer ‘Class A' Share. Airline pas- 
senger miles were down some 3% from 
the 1947 figure, but Pullman traffic de- 
clined about 10% in the same period, 
with the result that the airlines’ share 
of the combined Pullman and airborne 
passenger traffic—sometimes referred to 
as the “Class A” travel market—rose 
from 32.90% in 1947 to 34.38% last year. 

Equated to the same mileage basis 
(expanding air passenger miles some 
20% in order to allow for the greater 
distances between traffic centers which 
rail travelers must traverse), last year’s 
air traffic represented about 38.8% of the 
Class A travel market. 

Revenue-wise, the 16 trunk airlines 
received akout 42% of the combined 
Passenger revenues from Pullman and 
#irborne passengers. 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 








Sales Promotion 


T HREE airline employes have already won all-expense vacations on a Rocky 

Mountain dude ranch by participating in Monarch and Challenger Airlines’ 
contest. Traffic, reseivations and passenger service personnel of any airline can 
compete. All you have to do is send in your answer to: “What can your passengers 
expect to see and do when they fly Monarch and Challenger Airlines’ Scenic Sky- 
ways of the West?” See Official Airline Guide for details. Winners so far are 
Dawson P. Adams, United Air Lines, traffic, Chicago; Ross Byers, Braniff Airways 
passenger service, Dallas, and William F. Grady, Eastern Air Lines, reservations, 
New York. The feederlines hope to promote a substantial amount of interline 
business through the contest . 

An unusual inte1line sales promotion idea is that being used by "Tom Dempsey, 
Continental Air Lines’ interline and agency sales manager. He is recording 
personalized talks on interline sales, directed to sales and reservations personnel 
of connecting airlines, and highlighting connecting services between Continental 
and other carriers. To date he’s made recordings for 10 cities along TWA'’s sys- 
tem, and is working on similar platters for other airlines whose flights connect with 
Continental. 

A letter from William Spencer, of Continental Air Lines, regarding an item 
in the April 15 column on the nice letters from passengers which Challenger 
Airlines copies and circulates among its employes under the heading “Orchids 
to Challenger.” Spencer claims Continental has been doing this for over three 
years to improve morale and develop better passenger service. But, he says, 
they not only circulate the good letters, entitled “Orchids to Continental,” but 
the bad ones as well, the latter under the heading “Behind the Eight Ball.” 

United Air Lines’ traffic department has launched an “all-out” campaign to 
promote increased passenger traffic over the New York-Cleveland-Chicago rou‘e 
B. B. Gragg, UAL traffic and sales director, states that “Class A business is mov- 
ing between these cities in large volume. First-class trains are full, but our 
Share of the business is below par. The business is there—we simply must make 
an increased effort to get it’ ... United is going to give $10,000 worth of prizes 
to employes for the best letters on “How I Can Help Sell United.” The contest 
idea is spreading. Eastern, we believe. was the first to use it .. . TWA is dis- 
tributing a 15-page booklet, entitled “A Day in Rome,” to 42,000 members of the 
Catholic clergy and Catholic groups throughout the country. Company is look- 
ing forward to increased business in 1950, when Holy Year activities of the 
Catholic Church will be held in Rome. 

Capital Airlines, which has been concentrating on improving telephone sales 
technique, has been making sure that the lessons learned from its check call 
skit aren't forgotten. Every week, the company’s “Sales Magician” in Washing- 
ton makes phone calls to points on the system and asks questions about Capital's 
service. Agent that does the best job during the week is sent a check for $25 
Credit for the idea goes to Stu McAlister, Capital's director of properties 


New Services 


ACA Airways on May 16 inaugurated direct non-stop DC-4 passenger-freight 
service between New Orleans and Guatemala Citv, with initial frequency of 
five flights weekly. Flights continue on to San Salvador, El Salvador. 

TWA on May 31 was to begin operation of one daily round-trip skv coach flight 
between New York and Chicago via Pittsburgh using Boeing Stratoliners. Depar- 
ture from each end will be at 11:45 p.m. New York-Chicago fare, $29.60 plus tax 
No advanced reservations or round-trip reductions. 

All American Airways on May 15 opened passenger-mail-cargo service to Wild- 
wood, N. J., on its route from Washington-Baltimore to Wilmington-Philadelphia 
via Easton-Cambridge, Salisbury, Georgetown and Dover. 


Traffic 


ATIONAL Airlines is opening downtown reservations, ticket and cargo offices at 
+ 15th and Walnut, Philadelphia. In Norfolk, central office is being moved from 
Thomas Nelson Hotel to Monticello Hotel . April was second best month in 
Pioneer Air Lines’ history. Company boarded 9,675 passengers (exceeded only by 
10,131 in October, 1948), €4,249 lbs. of air mail, 20,438 Ibs. of air express and 35,240 
lbs. of air freight . Northeast Airlines carried 25,945 passengers in April com- 
pared with 22.232 in same month last year and 19,654 in March, 1949. Revenue 
passenger-miles were 4,829,184 against 4,117,498 and 3,710,862, respectively 
Pan American Airways on June 3 will add 16 summer excursion fares between 
New York and Colombia and the Canal Zone, averaging 30% less than normal 
fares. Company also starting low-cost trips from New Orleans and Mexico City 
to Guatemala City. San Salvador, Managua, San Jose, and Tegucigalpa 
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Lockheed Underwrites Cost 
Of Perishables Research 


Aiming to remedy problems arising 
from the trial-and-error basis hereto- 
fore used in development of the grow- 
ing air cargo volume of cut flowers, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has agreed to 
underwrite the costs of a research study 
on the subject. 

The tests are to be under the direction 
of Dr. B. A. Rose, in charge of me- 
chanical research for Lockheed, and 
L. R. Hackney, sales engineer. They 
will follow the general pattern of re- 
cently-completed experiments with fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

The program calls for a complete 
series of tests of simulated flight con- 
ditions, including the effect of altitude, 
temperature and humidity; a_ similar 
study comparing various types of con- 
tainers, including packaging, weight, 
durability, leakage, labeling, shifting, 
etc.; and comparisons of packaging ma- 
terials, weight losses, shrinkage, con- 
tamination and other elements in con- 
nection with flower shipments. 

Assisting in the study will be the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Air Cargo Institute of California, and 
the Southern California Floral Associa- 
tion, with the latter furnishing flowers 
for the tests. Findings from the study 
are expected to greatly stimulate the 
flower traffic, which already has be- 
come a big portion of west-east air 
freight tonnage. 


Cargo Handling Economies Aim 
Of New Transit Van Corp. 


A new organization with equipment 
and a system that may aid the fast- 
growing air freight industry has been 
formed by the North American Car 
Corp. of Chicago and the Hodges Re- 
search and Development Corp. of Red- 
wood City, Calif. It is called the Transit 
Van Corp. with headquarters in Red- 
wood City. ja 

Nucleus of the company’s program 
are certain developments, including 
equipment and methods of use, which 
were created over a period of several 
years by the Hodges company. Consist- 
ing of interchangeable and standardized 
containers and accessories, the equip- 
ment is being developed to be readily 
transferred from one mode of transpor- 
tation to another; that is, from rail to 
truck, truck to aircraft, aircraft to rail 
or ship, etc. 

Transit Van officials claim use of this 
equipment affords considerable econ- 
omies and efficiency in cargo movement 
and handling, in effect extending the 
process of transportation so that it be- 
gins actually inside the shipper’s ware- 
house or shipping department and car- 
ried through, without breaking bulk 
or rehandling the lading, to the point 
of ultimate distribution. 
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Riddle, Slick, U. S. Airlines and Willis. 





Certificated Airlines Pass Non-Skeds 
In ’48 Freight Volume 


Including both freight and express, the air cargo volume of the domestic 
certificated trunklines last year exceeded 100,000,000 ton-miles for the first 
time, and air freight volume alone was nearly 50% above that of the major 
non-scheduled all-cargo lines, according to figures submitted to the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee by Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

O’Connell’s figures, shown below in tabular form, gave the 16 certificated 
carriers a total of 70,437,811 freight ton-miles in 1948, for a 46% edge over 
the 48,115,218 ton-miles of the non-sked cargo lines. With 29.8 million ton- 
miles of air express added in, the cargo volume of the certificated trunklines 
was more than twice that of the non-certificated carriers. 

The postwar trend of air freight volume, quarter by quarter, is shown below: 


Freight Ton-Miles of Certificated Lines and Non-Skeds 


16 Certificated 9 Non-Certificated* Total 

1946 

I os is ed ee eink tedive 1,332,485 669,536 2,002,021 
ff - ao eer 2,564,767 3,361,356 5,926,123 
Ee in cease tehecreecn 4,971,035 7,421,791 12,392,826 
ED nt tadeen nd x0s-eeewes 9,817,505 13,730,927 23,548,432 
i? 2 abencndibnhanenedud eet 18,685,792 25,183,610 43,869,402 
1947 

i SED seeuaedseeeavencdacas 8,204,396 9,868,837 18,073,233 
re ee 7,739,683 10,214,929 17,954,612 
PE scccackentaneraasente 8,366,355 12,287,446 20,653,801 
oad vied wa ken eweastui ah 14,560,264 15,037,850 29,598,114 
i Se ateeessehakenesadacens 38,870,698 47,409,062 86,279,760 
1948 

I. cvardeiseisawnewnenes 13,618,521 13,082,769 26,701,290 
en en oe ae 16,696,892 12,847,550 29,544,442 
Di .crrertersbenéagkuadte 17,829,768 10,634,348 28,464,116 
EE xvnwed ddebeneesennssse 22,292,630 11,550,551 33,843,181 
ME MED «Soddddececcsnessnseves 70,473,811 48,115,218 118,553,029 


*Includes Air Cargo, California Eastern, 








Flamingo Line, Flying Tigers, Mutual, 








Broad Aims. The equipment is said 
to have wide application in many com- 
mercial fields, including the shipment 
of general merchandise, as well as meat, 
farm produce and other perishables. It 
also has many uses in connection with 
transportation, handling and storage of 
military supplies. The amount of mis- 
directed cargo can be reduced, and 
damages caused by handling and by 
delays at interchange can be eliminated, 
it is claimed. 

A prime advantage, according to 
Transit Van officials, is that the equip- 
ment is designed to accommodate half- 
carload or third-carload shipments, per- 
mitting a shipper to tailor each con- 
signment to meet marketing conditions. 

The new company’s officials include 
several big names in civil and military 
aviation, as well as in the field of sur- 
face transportation. President is John 
R. Alison, whose resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air was 
accepted last month. Fred L. Anderson 
formerly a major general, Assistant 
Chief of the Air Staff, U. S. Air Forces; 
Deputy Commander, U. S. Strategic Air 
Forces in Europe; Commanding General, 
8th Bomker Command, European Thea- 
ter, and recently president of the Hodges 
Research and Development Co., is chair- 
man of the board. 


Cargo Guide for Shippers 
Issued by American 


The first issue of a comprehensive in- 
ternational air cargo shipping guide is 
now being distributed by American Air- 
lines to exporters, importers and other 
interested parties. The guide will be 
published henceforth in four issues a 
year, on Jan. 1, Apr. 1, July 1, and Oct. 1. 

In addition to rates and routes for 
shipments from the U. S. to any airline 
point in the world, the booklet carries 
a section of general tariff information, 
lists international shipping document re- 
quirements generally and by country of 
destination, and gives the addresses and 
telephone numbers of all American Air- 
lines cargo offices in this country. 


American Airlines recently moved what 
it believed was the largest air freight 
shipment in the history of commercial 
air transportation when it helped the 
American Safety Razor Corp. supply all 
its 150,000 retail outlets simultaneously 
with a new type of razor blade. Volume 
involved was 25,000,000 blades weighing 
112 tons. American used 12 all-cargo 
planes and cargo space of its DC-6 and 
Convair fleets to move the shipment 
Six other airlines carried parts of the 
shipment to points off AA’s system. 
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American 268,230} 116,421,000] 181,818,000 352,889 |2,987,186 61.08} 4,489,062 | 4%, 385,183 [96.36 
Braniff 48,14 16,173,000 31,116,000 61,553 89,222 47.37 97. ,678 976,040 |99.30 
Capi tal 79,368 22,613,000 $2,837,000 203. 559 | 676,749 43.19] 1,633,949 | 1,630,975 197.79 
Caribbean 8,815 000 1,370,000 2,659 53,053 127,829 | “1.50 55,943 56,247 199.12 
cas 25,228 9,325,000 16, 542,000 “hs. Slade 43,230 1,028,708 1,921,054 | 53.55 640 , 2 637.772 |98.M 
Colonial 12,349 3,315,000 5,992,000 2,762 11,096 357,008 773.703 | 46.14 286 ,027 288, 561 197.96 
Continental 14,524 5,096,000 13,038,000 7,167 29, 561 SM ,047 1,346,706 | 40.18 501 B46 499,663 [99.77 
Delta 48,751 21,616,000 32,826,000 53,533 | 137,116 2,361,536 4,523,066 | 52.21) 1,144,987 1,139,449 [99.80 
Eastern 200,411 102, 538,000 163,640 ,000 259,633 989,973 | 12,417,465 24,845,135 | 49.98) 4,873,049 4,899,549 199.37 
Hawaiian 23,030 3,157,000 4,709,000 11,682 39,356 324,774 545.762 | 59.52 213,887 190,983 | 98.7% 
Inland 5.955 2,024,000 4,085,000 4,163 8,n8 24,713 18,827 | 2.27 20,518 212,350 |98.92 
MCA 28,465 8,622,000 14,786,000 14,822 3,59 899,308 1,584,254 | 56.77 704,113 702,150 |98.82 
Wational 29,861 17,668,000 34,036,000 59,458 | 157,720 2,083,636 4,813,057 | 43.30 836,114 825,211 |98.87 
Northeast 19,774 3.726,000 9,904,000 | 37.52 4,2n 20,383 +567 998,952 | 36.90 300 , 907 330,228 |90.28 
Jorthwest 47.975 23,867,000 49,471,000 | 48.24 203,307 92,013 | 527,657 3,170,277 6,159,922 | 51.47] 1,378,595] 1,395,123 [97.75 
Tre 108 ,075 69,280,000] 131,864,000 | 52.5% 829,990 | 312,961 [142,215 | 8,907,683 | 16,871,445 | 53.03) 4,423,032 | 4,246,767 [98.79 
United 156,014 90,570,000] 143,884,000 | 62.95 862,227 | 421,058 |2255,567 | 12,232,272 | 22,144,615 | 55.24) 4,074,742 | %,030,026 | 98.86 
Western 24,805 8,489,000 16,859,000 | 50.35 36,789 20, 45,167 916,210 1,827,826 | 50.13 23,538 $05,808 199.59 
TOTALS 1,130,544 525,110,000 908,777,000 | 57.78 | 3,638,478 f,826,920 [9,194,766 66,297,766 |125,168,718 | 52.96) 27,252,269 | 26,882,085 |98.70 
. 
U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for March 
yo 
4 oo / pF co ASS x VS 
+ > Y 
s 2 x S QP od 
SS es bye y y 2 o Ss of Pt Ax As 
> YS ox Ry 
4 Kes Se s Are 2 KS SS & s oe A." ~ Ks e AS, 
dialectal ww NR ie BIDE DOEADOOS OG OS aad 
All Amer. * 809 93,000 962,000 | 09.65 4,288 3,066 | -++- 16,415 106,255 15.45 184,076 192,910 [94.29 
Chal lenger 2,026 557,000 2,968,000 | 18.78 3,609 2,360 5,178 67,294 27,597 2.19 148,410 153,583 [96.66 
(Eepire 2,741 582,000 1,917,000 | 30.37 1,700 1,105 eee 58,344 146,331 39.87 7 , 286 92,652 198.53 
Florida 1,042 136,000 491,000 | 27.69 95 212 ese 13,740 $5,135 26.92 63,012 61,436 199.65 
Monarch 1,810 453,000 2,561,000 | 17.69 2,022 1,40? 6,011 55,009 200, 27.46) 142,279 156,085 [91.15 
Piedmont 5,610 1,203,000 4,701,000 | 25.60 2,616 2,694 3,453 123,908 435,813 28.43 223,838 225,494 199.27 
Pioneer 8,732 2,382,000 8,099,000 | 29.41 7.309 2,179 6,072 225,310 857,180 26.29 942 396 . 
Robinson 3,003 451 ,000 1,490,000 | 30.27 1,276 coe 1,663 4 ,286 150,678 | 27.40 es ap Se 4 
Sout hwest 7,960 1,450,000 4,275,000 | 33.92 4,133 2,635 11,279 163,386 426,963 38.27 203,207 205,228 |98.13 
Trane-Texas | 3,066 755,000 4,896,000 | 15.42 5,562 2,05 929 78,266 419,636 18.6 233,131 233,208 m 
West Coast | 4.477 576,000 2,067,000 | 27.85 Ao ns ee 52,666 166,86» | 26-18] 96:9 101 299 7a 
Wis. Central] 1,583 217,000 908,000 | 23.90 1,484 1,220 23,148 104,737 22.10} 112,676 135,966 {82.70 
TOTALS 42,859 8,855,000 35,335,000 | 25.06 35,403 19,908 34, 585 918,754 3,407, 549 26.96 | 1,908,280 1,971,686 [96.49 
Helicopter Mail Servide 
Los Angeles sece eee ° 4,004 cee e ._.. 4,004 12,266 32.67 32,083 32,427 198.9% 
* Started passenger servipe March 7, 194). 
_ . _ 
U. S. International Airline Traffic for a 
9 
& » m Ip > Os" 
$ L/. WA Cait K Py 2. SS $ - oe 
wv RS 3 4 ks & iS rag a cS ro SS o aw ee * Kx So Kom oe 
oe < rors Kooy 3 “SF & rom 48 < o ow oe re “ .) ro A, A a Ie 
i a, a me A A nO Aor Aa, FR ne a 
American 3,665 5,262,000 66.28 10,383 2,937 oss 90,162 675.935 1,072,086| 63.05 174,019 163,837 [100.00 
lamer. O'Seas 6 64 9,164,000 48.82 114,096 54,775 | 355,409] «+ + +] 1,549,683 2,686,829) 57.68 5%,6" 519,332 | 90.26 
Braniff 732 2, 2,000 3.95 1,295 213 «| 14,472 136,688 561,641) 26.34 88, 335 95,565 | 88.88 
cas 2,260 2,090 ,000 4.8 865° 266 24,606 239,963 653,252) 36.73 110,148 111,821 | 98.50 
Colonial 854 673,000 25.42 27 77 6,119 80,205 388,899) 20.62 60,290 59.960 [100.00 
Zastern 826 1,289,000 39.65 2,387" °° 38,640 182,084 370,115) 49.20 58, 260 $8,240 100.00 
National 5. 1, 560,000 63.00 905 |... +] 4,363) - ++ 208, 621 395,825) 52.71 57,329 45,058 00.00 
Rortiwest oa 4,147,000 va 170,927 13,203 10,018] 306,334 976, 506 1,789,072] 54.58 452,289 452,808 | 99.23 
Panagra 8,252 9,674,000 65.28 28,766 17,508 | 103,452] 68,313) 1,301,152 2,229,538) 58.36 | 458, 8b% 4b9 660 | 99.69 
gtr | 66,629 45,710,000 55.52 203,875 67,738 1,860,521} 19.79%] 6,796,612 | 12,697,732] 53.53 | 2,431,108 | 2,483,179 | 97.55 
Atlantic 7.379| 17,187,000 59.33] 167,501°| 68,202] 596,998 2.439] 2,757,440 | %,865,992] 56.67 955,327 93%. 70% | 96.02 
Pacific 5,890 17,180,000 8.15 631.2% 68,899 | 348,531] - + - +] 2,609,577 4,617,098} 56.52 | 1,298,462 | 1,267,186 | 98.67 
Alaska 1,979 2,126,000 42.23 29,244 — 225,324 . 475, Se2 963,915) 49.33 181, 305 181,140 | 96.99 
TWA 5.27 15,266,000 1.63 187 , 468" 98,542) 517,857 ++] 2,9:7,88 4,149,880) 60.67 869,435 623, 55% | 99.8% 
United a 4, 543,000 76.06 51, 586 eevee 6,367 e- 526,063 652.772| 80.59 136, 79% 134,400 /100.00 
TOTALS 118,169] 137,115,000] 251,165,000 | 54.59] 1,401,267 | 392,320 |4073, 440 590,899) 21,034,089 | 36,094,686) 55.21 | 7,864,572 | 7,780,408 | 97.57 
* In addition to mail/ton miles the|following internat jonal og) post tog wiles ware listed: 
amdrican Oversead 22,296 (parcel post |for Jamuary|was Bogie — U.S. Sail Soo-Mile figure odrrected to dead 116)%03); C& & 6h; enone 1l?; 
Badtern 113, PAAjAtlantic Div./19,651{ fWa 33,669 
+ Date in above tabulatioge were|compiled by|Amricen Aviation Ppdlications from santh]y reporte ffled by phe ‘sirlineg with the _ 
Aeronauti¢es Board. Figgree fog American Afrlines indlade that|carrier'@ service to Bexico but adt to Cas ; for Byaniff to Sou = 
America; ¢€ 45 to Bavand; Cologial to Bermida; Bas te Puerto Bieo; Bational to Egvana; Borthyest to prient, and Paited to 
Operationg of U.S. carrjers info Cenade included His domestic reportd to CAB, in docordance with CaB filing procetares. 
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U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for 1948 
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American $35,5m,615 P 2,887,457 |$ 60,259 $ 288,791/$ 53,464 1$ 1... $ 1,853,623 s 1,828,186 
lamer. O'Seas| 23,537,458 | 15,412,944 3.937.790 ee 292,137 1,262,421 10,468,044 11,165,022 1,884, 392 
Braniff 1,129,667 525,345 569,497 15,103 12,901 o*es 672,855 609,421 -152, 610 
cas 2,020,611 1,026,474 910 ,838 ees cee 56, uae 22,494 eeees 1,766,194 822,071 944,123 254,417 
Colonial 1,411,407 | 1,013,241 354,933 oe aa 36,255 6,28 cee 1,627,216 699,028 928,188 -215,809 
Eastern 923,459 781.935 ~,174 ceee coee 100,275 11,074 eeee 982,414 491 O41 491,372 -58,954 
National 778,006 560,538 94,257 see 97,722 eee 17,420 8,068 933,595 386,775 5h6 ,821 -155, 589 
Northwest 11,895, 54s 5,653,789 4,630,901 388,128 28,511 873,447] 112,327 234,539 10, 584,730 5,089, S41 5,495,189 1,710,814 
\Panagra® 13,906,853 | 10,355,461 | 1,074,983 736,317 | 1,201,985 127| 385,269 36,504 | 15,300,647 | 6,782,029 8,518,618] -1,393,79% 
Pan American 

Latin Amer, 62,244,242 | 40,054,824 | 8,710,181°F 2,022,197 | 8,131,600 2 oe » «| 16355,813 582,221 59,419,720 | 24,801,899 34,617,821 2, 82%, 522 

Atlantic by 883,293 | 25,444,696 | 12,836,202°F 1,446,538 | 2,931,079 oe eo] 652,943 1,203,786 | 41,113,680 | 20,405,156 20,708, 52% 3,769,613 

Pacific 32,821,125 | 18,419,776 | 10,874,497°9 485,760 | 2,452,234 | -. . + | 337,414 139,466 31,223,032 | 16,341,668 | 14,861,364 1,598,093 

Alaska 5,260, 542 2,463,162 1,975,606 . ses 792,371 snes 14,012 8,456 5,054,276 2,318,869 2,735,407 206 , 266 
TWA 39,181,846 | 23,434,106 9,291,806 | 2,354,636 | 2,341,319 eeee 787.779 686,428 37,663,753 | 18,295,914 19,367,840 1,518,093 
United 3,841,005 3,127,515 414,956 see 88, ug cee 55.705 110,516 3,305,185 1,737,612 1,567,573 535,820 
TOTALS 267,376,673 |151,161,263 | 55,766,880 | 8,397,288 |%,611,731 | 1,370,442) 4,117,710 4,292,405 | 235,591,593 |111,186,125 | 124,405,469] 11,785,080 

* Figures for Panagra afte preliminary. 
°° Represents company's @stimate of apount which g@hould be regeived in agcordance wifh the terms jof the Civil Ajeronautics Ack when permanpat rates 
are established. Estimate exceeds|/temporary rates in effeqt and permanent rates ynder review /by: 
Latip American Dif. $6,562,795{ Atlantic Biv. $6,424,950; Pacifi¢ Div. $3,100,501; Aladka Div. 70,71 
*** Mail revenues include) following ampunte in retfoactive paygents: Hat Jone $22,10}; TWA $2,174,384 





U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses, Oct.-Dec., 1948 
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American $ 924,074 $ 779,601 $ 19,281 891,290 455,219 | * 32,786 
Amer. O'Seas| 6,659,642 3,632,598 953,775 5, 789,827 2,947,272 869,815 
Braniff 7,795 239,813 248 , 491 585,708 279,831 -77,.93 
Cas 850, 598 420,253 385,911 694,421 314,015 380, 406 156,177 
Colonial 269,813 160,228 95,615 407,162 179,378 227,783 -137,349 
Eastern 155,160 111,691 10,633 240,452 114,349 126,103 85,292 
Betional 234, 578 153,768 39 B46 ee « 27,704 coe 5.727 7.532 248, 559 106,171 142, 388 -13,981 
Bo rthwest 3,528,856 1,793,821 1,202,302 108,702 11,357 386,441 33,818 cece 3,113,408 1,555,126 1,558,283 415,448 
Panagra® 3,574,518 2,636,210 274,218 178,591 327,131 127 106,961 18,740 4,018,192 1,809,450 2,208, 742 ly}, 67% 
Pan American 
Latin Amerj 16,135,412 9,602,012 2,871,100°P 504,196 | 2,227,928 sh Fae, 515 60,765 15,247,414 6,596,701 8,650,713 887,998 
Atlantic | 11,838,127 5,707,581 4,145,684°P 471,543 847,134 eee 169,937 413,927 10,880 ,868 4,798,445 6,082,422 957,299 
Pacific 8,613,260 4,730,515 2,624,279°P 179,509 n4, eee 101,995 30,409 8,101,591 3,875,903 4,225,688 511,669 
Alaska 1,147,556 538,760 MSABWT ccce 289,276 eeee 3,123 eeee 1,186,163 527,462 658,700 -38, 606 
TWA 13,410, 347, 6,692,295 | 4,519,203 693,956 862,772 eee 216,820 318,068 9,782,292 4,992,751 4,789, Sil 3,628,055 
United 1,204,025 826,434 206 ,629 eoee 32,045 a sO% 18,556 93,736 884,603 485,764 398,839 29,42 
TOTALS 69,053,761 38,025,740 | 17,909,990 | 2,597,772 | 6,033,177 $31,443 | 1,125,346 | 1,997,131 62,071,950 | 28,940,017 | 33,131,930 6,961,812 
* Figures for Panagra are] preliminary. 
°° Represents) company's estimate of amopnt which shpuld be received in accprdance with|the terms of the Civil Aeronautics Act hen permanent rates 
are established. Setimate exceeds temporary rates in effectiand permangpnt rates under review by: 
Latin American Div./ $2,238,388; | Atlantic Diy. $2,558.77}; Pacific|/Div. $866,051; Alaska/Div. $-19,200 
** Mail revenhes include fpllowing amoupts in retropctive paymegts: Natiopal $22,101;/ TWA $2,174) 384 








U. S. Airline Balance Sheet Data as of Dec. 31, 1948 
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American $117,126,161 |* 29,020,462 |$15,76,770 2,149, 990 | 18,634,795 $1,291,966} * . . . . | $46,452,835] * 10,746,565 
Amer. O'Seas 27,082,848 | 13,204,305] 2,851,457 9,747,292] 1,279,794] 3,157,592 1,616,638 402, 381 1,749,825 15,256,770 
Braniff 14,964,235 5,977,277 200 ,968 7,707, S62 808,527] 3,137,898 196,862 19,819 2,500,000 4,916,687 
Capi tal 17,132,045 8,920,740 73, 46 5,783,737 492,837 6,562,620 294,028 14, 680 479,083 ~68 , 366 
Caribbean 430 , 462 76,997 6,853 291,498 39.952 72,157 8,526 61 ,608 94, 538 191 ,686 
cas 6,406,931 4,089,637 18,191 1,883,640 336,416] 1,254,929 147,102 ee 4,893, 645 111,255 
Colonial 3,691,979 2,473,628 43,135 1,128,155 47,061 802,828 90,793 57.259 515,600 2,075,499 | 
Continental 4,671,781 1,915,961 9,170 2,461,987 288,614) 1,061,075 39,393 aeee 386,757 1,859,556 
Delta 13,127,967 4,278,529 118,465 8,216,290 514,683} 2,966,226 3,425,000 198,607 15,150 1,500,000 5,022,983 
Bastern 56,858,906 | 34,894,594) 1,644,432 17,700,638} 2,619,263) 15,994,891 12,000,000 | 1,688,768 | 1,76%,20% 2,395,572 23,015,470 
Hawaiian 2,732,167 1,255,526 57,523 1,316,325 45,309 414,538 seen 80,898 ceee 1,790,000 486,730 
Taland 662,049 487,133 3,670 57,847 4,84) 226,394 oane 49 606 cece 164,218 221,831 
MCh 3,156,115 1,898,372 3,722 1,160,904 60,29%| 1,117,301 117,076 47,104 34.733 390,779 1,369,122 
National 8,977,218 2,192,389 66,261 6,357,497 391,627] 3,057,853 1,578, 947 32,712 106 ,893 749,987 3,140 ,826 
Hortheast 3, 585,485 1,453,470 183,124 1,854,147 1,919 255,014 320 ,000 66, 4b9 82,420 2,125,864 735.738 
Northwest 35, 562,188 12,717,198 3,570,010 18,480,515 646,077} 5,787,962 8,100,000 600,655 oes 17,957,590 3,116,021 | 
PAA System 159,330,357%| %8,485,176| 27,265,906 61,092,793 | 22,486,353| 2%,555,4uu 85,342,519 | 14,018,069 | 2,439,335 1,000 ,000 31,974,991 | 
Panagre®* 14,774,919 8,117,554 272,313 5,694,040 690,412] 4,122,322 2,600,000 2,392,035 | 2,252,827 4,750,000) “1,342,865 | 
™! 85,747,638 28,613,962 6,443,737 45,313,322 5,024,816] 17,789,599 55,314,750 4,174,261 oo? + & 10,102,800} -1,633,772 
United 99,459, 541 28,805,918 | 3,144,135 63,290,693] 2,391,552] 16,645,702 32,640,000 | 4,034,696 ese 30,172,767) 8,821,958 | 
Western 13,110,376 3,975,458 415, 584 7,817,965 683,327| 4,541,836 3,550,776 300,162 272,000 525,164 3,920,439 
Totals 688, 590,768 | 242,854,286 | 62,136,870 334,435,433 | 41,039,244 /132,158,976 265,270,756 | 31,679,330] 7,543,309 130, 656,984 113,999,124 | 

* Includes $14,248,264 injestimated mill pay in excesp of amount Pcrued under femporary and final rates usder review. 

** Figures for Panagra are|prel iminary. ‘ 
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Aduertisers 
Iu This Issue 


ADVERTISERS Page 
Aircraft Radio Corp 44 
Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 38 
American Airlines, Inc. 14, 15 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 3rd Cover 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 35 
Clary Multiplier Corp. 34 
Colonial Airlines, Inc. 37 
Dinkler Hotels 34 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 2nd Cover 
Flightex Fabrics, Inc. 38 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 3 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 43 
Gulf Oil Corp. 50 
Link Paper Company % 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp 32, 33 
The Glenn L. Martin Co 8 
National Aeronautical Corp 45 
Pratt & Whitney Division 

United Aircraft Corporation 26, 27 
Revere Electric Mfg. Co 44 
Russell Uniform Co. 37 
Scandinavian Airlines System 36 
Sinclair Refining Co 20, 21 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc 49 
The Texas Company 4th Cover 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. 23 
United Air Lines 7 


Walter Motor Truck Co. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Division 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 














HELP WANTED 


Central Airlines, Inc., a 
Certificated Feeder Airline, 
is now making preparation 
to activate its system in the 
Southwest. 

Applications are being 
taken on the following jobs: 
(Do not call. Submit picture 
of self and complete informa- 
tion in writing.) 
PILOTS—WITH ATR 
SUPT. OF MAINTENANCE—Must 

be familiar with air-frame and 

engines of Bonanza and Navion. 
Must be able to take complete 
charge of shop. 
MECHANICS—Must be licensed 
and have experience with Bon- 
anzas and Navions. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER— Experi- 
enced. 

SECRETARIES—Must have airline 
experience. 

AUDITORS AND BOOKKEEPERS 

Must tbe completely familiar 

with CAB accounting methods 

and regulations. 


Write Mr. Keith Kahle, Central 
Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 929, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 











Classified 


Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 
box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 


lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request 


Address all correspondence 


to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
Cc. 


Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D 





HEL? WANTED 








ASSISTANT SYSTEM 
MANAGER 
AGE 33-38 YRS. 


Large motor transportation com- 
pany national in scope with genera! 
office in middle west has opportunity 
for capable young executive. Position 
demands broad supervisory transpor- 
tation experience in traffic, sales 
operations, claims, accounting and 
personnel relations Must be out- 
standing in administration and have 
ability to conduct group meetings 
Give full details including qualifica- 
tions, photograph, references and 
salary expected. Box No. 660, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C 











Foreign Transport Equipment: The 
foreign air transport section division of 
the CAB has distributed a 32-page 
study of “Equipment of the Foreign 
Scheduled Common Carrier Airlines”. 
The study lists in detail the equipment 
used by 171 scheduled common carrier 
airlines of all foreign countries but does 
not cover the United States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico nor detailed Alaskan equip- 
ment. The report was compiled from 
information available as of March 1, 
1949. 

Copies of the report are available from 
the Foreign Air Transport Division, Bu- 
reau of Economic Regulation, Civil 
Aeronatuics Board, Washington 25, D. C. 





) 





FOR SALE! 


DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


9175.000% - 


plus 2% sales tax 


@ Equipped with P.& W. R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engines. 
@ Recently removed from scheduled passenger serv ice. 
@ Standard airline interior. 


“AS IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to: 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


Att: Director of Surplus Sales 


43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 


POSITION WANTED 
LOOKING FOR A FUTURE 


Young man, five years experience large 
airline in all phases of operatoins, desires 
position with smaller aviation concern or 
airport. College education, ambitious. Fur- 
ther information on request Interview 
welcomed Box No. 661, AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C 


HELICOPTER PILOT, 25, wants position 
as pilot in rotary-wing operations Re- 
cently arrived from Sweden; holds U. §S 
commercial helicopter license 245 years 
Swedish Air Force; 2 years as pilot in SAS 
trans-Atlantic operations Holds Swedish 
commercial license with instrument rating, 
navigator and radio licenses. Speaks fluent 
English, German and Swedish Box 659, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


ENGINEER, 36, B.S. in M.E., fifteen years 
extensive experience in aviation mainte- 
nance, particularly with all forms of air- 
craft power plants. Past employment with 
two major engine manufacturers, a major 
aircraft manufacturer, and a prominent in- 
ternational airline. Wide acquaintance with 
key personnel airlines, aircraft manufac- 
turers, distributors, service bases, AAF, and 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics Desires con- 
nection with growing operator or manufac- 
turer Travel or live anywhere Box 662, 
American Aviation, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W.., 
Washington 5, D. C 


NEED A PILOT? 
NEED A JOB? 


Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? We can help you 
find the job you need, or the man you need 
No registration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY, Box 152, Whippany, N. J. 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 





On May 23, 1924, the Commercial Air- 
craft Association of Akron, Ohio, was 
organized “to promote the financial wel- 
fare of individuals interested in com- 
mercial aeronautics.” 


To commemorate the pioneer achieve- 
ment in aeronautics of the Wright 
Brothers, the Dayton Section of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers proposed 
to give a medal annually as a prize for 
the most meritorious contribution to the 
science of aeronautics reported to them 
during the year. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





The 42-passenger Douglas DC-4 was 
awarded an approved type certificate by 
the CAA and embarked on a 60-day 
tour over the routes of five major air- 
lines. Several carriers, including United, 
were thinking of placing orders for the 
new four-engined transport. 


American Export Airlines filed a 
trans-Atlantic application asking author- 
ization to operate from New York to 
Marseilles, France. 


Pan American Airways operated the 
first regularly scheduled trans-Atlantic 
passenger, mail and express service from 
Port Washington, Long Island, to Mar- 
seilles in 45 hrs. 38 minutes. It was 
permitted to operate two round-trips 
weekly. 





LETTERS 


Refreshing & Factual 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading 
torial—"‘Fighting Solves Nothing.” 
refreshing and factual. 

JOHN BERRY 
Commissioner of Airports 
Cleveland, Ohio 


your edi- 
It was 


Airports & Airlines 


To the Editor: 

Two points regarding your editorial in 
the May 15 issue, with which I have no 
disagreement. 

You say, “Some airport managers ae 
suspect the worst” in dealing with airlines. 
Ah, yes! Having worked for an airline and 
the CAA and now being a “newcomer” in 
the management field, I can say at least 
that I have been on one side of the fence, 
a-straddle it, and now view the sordid 
scene from the other. 


Remove the cause and you remove the 
suspicion. I have no brief for airport 
managers because long ago I, alone, cried 
in the wilderness that calling an airport 
manager an airport manager didn’t make 
him an airport manager, BUT the airlines 
have had a suave way of going over the 
airport manager's head to negotiate or pave 
the way therefor with a mayor or a com- 
mission. There is the grounds for suspi- 
cion. Let the airlines deal with the man- 
ager first, and if the so-and-so doesn’t merit 
respect, then let them go after him in the 
open. 

The onus of ignorance as to historical 
perspective and appreciation should not be 
placed on airport management alone, how- 
ever. “The vast overall problems which 
confront the nation’s air transportation 
System” are not necessarily nor commonly 
seen with clarity and understanding by air 
carrier eyes. Often they are guilty of see- 
ing only that which is flashed on the screen 
by venerable appearing and/or acting 
codgers who've no business being where 
they are, but there they are, just the same. 

At Oklahoma City this April and in Chi- 
cago in preceding years the AAAE delegates 
have made noises concerning the inequali- 
ties between their alleged responsibility 
and commensurate authority. Too many, 
observation reveals, have been afraid that 
their bluff might be called and have looked 
furtively over their shoulders for a bit of 
comforting brush behind which they might 
conceal themselves, thus perhaps fully justi- 
fying airline action in going to higher-ups 

On the other hand, the airlines’ inability 
or unwillingness to pay proportionate costs 
led to the Dudley Steele “merchandise 
mart” philosophy, as headlined by George 
Gardner in his Denver remarks on “charge 
’em,” or what I attempt to portray by ask- 
ing “Are airport managers prostitutes, hav- 
ing found out they can sell it now?” 

R. W. F. ‘BOB’ SCHMIDT 
Manager 
Tucson Municipal Airport 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Lightplane Development 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed and appreciated your editorial 
in the current American Aviation on the 
subject of Field Force use of liaison air- 
craft. However, I feel that one vital point 
was overlooked in your summary of the 
situation. This is the fact that although 
the Field Forces and the manufacturers are 
equally anxious to see imcreased develop- 
ment and usage of liaison aircraft, the lack 
of funds available for this purpose makes 
any real program impossible. 

Looking at it from this angle, it would 
seem that editorial matter directed toward 
awakening the public and the Congress to 
this need would aid in bringing about a 
much fuller utilization of liaison aircraft 
by the Field Forces, as well as permit the 
undertaking of developmental contracts to 
make possible those improvements neces- 
sary to the military requirements and 
equally of value to the civilian user 

Your expanded editorial service to the 
personal plane industry, fixed base opera- 
tors and others involved in the overall civil 
aviation world is indeed helpful. 

JOSEPH T. GEUTING, JR. 
Manager, 
Personal Aircraft Council 
Aircraft Industries Association 





FLIGHT INTO HISTORY, The Wright 
Brothers and the Air Age, by Elsbeth E 
Freudenthal. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla. 268 pages. $3.75. 

This well-documented volume is essentially 

a history of the first decade of flying (1900- 

1910), which was dominated by the Wright 


brothers. It is a well-told story of the race 
between many men for the honor of being 
the first to fly, based on careful examina- 
tion of the records and evidence. Of special 
interest is the account of the long relation- 
ship of the Wright brothers with Octave 
Chanute, their precursor and friend. 

The author stresses that “clear-cut labels, 
trying to state in a few words a compli- 
cated accomplishment, obscure the true con- 
tributions of the Wrights. Whether they 
were the first to rise from the ground—and 
it seems true that they were not—is an in- 


accurate gauge of their achievement. It ap- 
pears indubitable that they were the first 
to demonstrate controlled mechanical flight. 


“Much more important was their role of 
midwives to the business of flying. It was 
the Wright brothers who, as businessmen, 
insisted on making the science and theory of 
aeronautics into a paying business. They 
themselves did not realize their role, for 
their emphasis was on their claims of being 
scientists whose inventions had enabled them 
to fly first. They were, actually, practical 
businessmen, seeking a return on their in- 
vestments of much time and small amounts 
of money, and it shocked them to think that 
success could not result in money.” 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOFT SOLDERING, 
by Charles Yerkow. Published by Manual 
Arts Press, 237 Monroe St., Peoria, IU. 96 
pages, illustrated. No price listed. 

This is a pocket-sized, hard-cover book 
analyzing basic requirements of the job of 
soldering and then telling how these re- 
quirements can be met. The essentials 
are listed as cleanliness, knowledge of 
solders and fluxes, proper working tools 
and equipment, and knowing how to judge 
heat. Through the use of photographs and 
sketches, the author arranges his material 
so that a beginner can follow the opera- 
tions without the aid of an instructor. In- 
cluded in the book are hints on soldering 
with an iron or flame burner, soldering of 
various types of metals and suggestions for 
mass-production methods 


THE HOUSE OF GOODYEAR by Hugh 
Allen. Published by The Corday & Gross 
Co., 1771 East 25th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Second edition, 700 pages, illustrated. Price 
$3. 


See page 35 for review. 





OBITUARY 





Paul E. Richter 


Paul E. Richter, one of the founders 
of TWA and until recently president of 
TACA Airways, died May 15 in Berke- 
ley, Calif., of a cerebral hemorrhage at 
the age of 53. 

Richter was associated with Jack Frye 
and the late Walter Hamilton in forming 
the Aero Corporation of California, a 
forerunner of TWA, in 1926. When TWA 
was organized in 1931, he became super- 
intendent of the western region, later 
serving as vice president-operations and 
as executive vice president and director. 

He resigned in April, 1947, and in 
September of that year was named presi- 
dent of TACA. Just a few weeks before 
his death, he had resigned that position 
to join the Coca Cola Co. 








E. Scott Osler 
E. Scott Osler, 41, Boeing Airplane 
Co. test pilot, was killed May 12 when 
the pilot's canopy of the XB-47 jet 
bomber he was flying became partly 
loosened and struck him on the head. 
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Captain Bill Odom and his “Waikiki Beech” — hold the new world-distance record for light planes — non-stop from 
Honolulu to Teterboro, N. J. — 4,957.24 miles officially credited Great Cirele distance. 


One plane could do it...and it did! 


The 5.273-mile non-stop flight of Captain Bill Odom in a BEECHCRAFT 
Bonanza demonstrates the unique efficiency of the Bonanza. No other personal 
type airplane could have performed this flight because no other comparable air- 
plane can deliver the same high speed with so little fuel consumption. (Odom 
averaged 7.56 gallons per hour at 146.3 miles per hour, or 19.37 miles per 
gallon. ) 

The Bonanza is designed and built to attain high speed with minimum power 
expenditure. Owners everywhere report that this high-operating efficiency reduces 
their fuel and oil cests substantially, and keeps maintenance costs at a minimum. 
An engine that operates at airline percentages of power output (from 50 to 65 
per cent) is more reliable and less expensive to run. 

The unique efficiency designed into the BEECHCRAFT Bonanza is a financial 


asset to every owner. 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 


° Ran 750 miles 
Apply Bonanza Transportation — ‘ 


to your business 
Company ownership of this fast. 


quiet plane turns travel days into T? 
travel hours time saved vou can put CCC “al 
to profitable use. Investigate! A note C 
on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page bro- 


chure on “The Air Fleet of American NZA 
Business.” Write today to Beech NA 
\ireraft Corp., Wichita, Kansas. 

MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY, Love Field, Dallas, 
founded in 1932, is an international favorite of flying 
executives — famous for its fast, courteous “super service’ 
on the flight line. Said to be the nation’s No. 1 mainte- 
nance plant for executive aircraft and engines, South- 
west Airmotive has a second-to-hone reputation as a 
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“one stop” service station. Customers are met by crews ~* 
who help them with their baggage, tidy up their 
planes, and escort them to a comfortable lounge with — 
rest rooms, telephones, information girls, coffee shop and 
other facilities. Planes are promptly serviced — Texaco 
Aviation Lubricants and Fuels are readily available. 

















N one typical month, there were 
I some 650 executive plane move- 
ments off Southwest Airmotive’s 25- 
acre concrete parking ramps, the 
planes representing 34 states and 
four Latin American countries. Only 
superior service and quality products 
can build business like that! 

Everywhere, airports noted for 
service back it up with products of 
quality — with Texaco. Millions know 
the Texaco name and trade mark as 


symbols of quality. And the Texaco 
























Southwest Airmotive Company 
Builds Business 
with... 


“one stop” 
service 
plus 


Line of aviation products is complete 
— lubricants and fuels to meet every 
aircraft need. 

Best evidence of Texaco’s leader- 
ship in the aviation field is this fact: 
More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other brand! 

Let Texaco help you build a bigger 
business. Just call the nearest of the 
more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, 
Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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